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| EDITOR’S LETTER | 



A ll hail the mountain! That 

behemoth of stone and ice in 
whose foothills we may dare to 
wander. In whose crevices and crevasses we 
explore the deep, dark corners of our own 
souls in search of any glittering objects for 
which we might hold valuable. Hail, 
mountain, for whom we might set our 
course from afar, or at least gain bearing in 
times of loss and confusion. That rocky 
edifice upon which we seek to creep 
inexorably upward with pickaxe and 
crampon, rope and piton. We do so in the 
ambition of some day reaching that 
pinnacle and raising upon it the colour of 
our hearts. And, in so doing, raise our eyes 
to the colours of the world and peer 
unblinkingly to those far, hazy horizons 
that tease our imagination. For one 
moment, an organism as fleeting and 
seemingly inconsequential as a single mote 
of dust is blessed with the kind of vision 
we might imagine the mountain itself to 
have. At once those sedentary sediments 
are imbued with anthropomorphic life, 
and the witness is impressed with the scale 
of stone. With every new summit gained, a 
piece of the mountain is taken away, or 
otherwise a piece of plastic remains 
behind. Look here and watch as we pursue 
our moral erosion. 

What does Sir Edmund Hillary’s quote on 
the nature of conquering mountains 
imply? Certainly, it can be read in several 
ways. Perhaps there is a more explicit 
quote we can draw on. "I have enjoyed 
great satisfaction from my climb of Everest 
and my trips to the poles. But there’s no 
doubt, either, that my most worthwhile 
things have been the building of schools 
and medical clinics.” It seems that there is, 
as yet, still ways in which people can 
conquer the mountain without accepting 
the - at times — ethically bankrupt spirit of 
commerce that rides roughshod over the 
local culture and environment. Today, tour 
operators are working hard to incorporate 


their experiences with charitable work of 
all kinds, whether in Nepal, Malaysia or at 
home. In a way, the challenge isn’t simply 
to conquer the mountain and, in so doing, 
overcome the poorer qualities in us as 
humans. Surely the challenge does prove 
something about resilience of spirit and 
the depths of personal courage, but when 
the path to the top is marked, signposted 
and we are accompanied the entire way, 
surely the conqueror realises there’s very 
litde left to be conquered? In this editor’s 
mind, it isn’t the physical mountain that 
remains to be conquered. For this reason 
the analogy is easily applied to every 
adventurer. All hail the mountain! In 
conquering it, we’ve gained a glimpse into 
greatness via mineral meditation, but we’re 
still a long, slow climb away from 
conquering the deep faults that lie at the 
bedrock of humanity. 

These are the overriding themes present in 
this edition of Wild. Having asked our 
contributors to write on the experiences 
available relating to geologic formations, it 
appears many of them have echoed the 
same sentiment: if only we humans could 
think in terms of the massive timescales 
that geological history represents. 

For those less interested in the 
philosophical side of things, it appears that 
the spirit of adventure is nevertheless alive 
and well among the climbers, cavers, 
canyoners and all others who seek a 
challenge among the bones of the earth. 



Campbell Phillips 
Editor 
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LETTER OF THE ISSUE 
Alexander wins a set of 
MSR Swift™ 2 Walking 
Poles valued at $219. 

These adjustable aluminium 
trekking poles feature 
breathable straps and foam 
grips for continuous comfort. 

OAT SOUP 

Hello my name is Alexander Moon and I just 
recendy went on my first overnight hike. I 
am 14 and love going camping, hiking and 
anything outdoors, but haven’t got a chance 
until recendy to do anything longer than a 
day walk. My mum and I treated it as a test 
run and only walked about 10-15 kilometres 
a day. We weren’t very organised, but I was 
determined to carry everything I needed 
although I didn’t have my own tent at the 
time, so I took the only thing I had, which 
was a very bulky, very heavy canvas swag, 
which took up most of my backpack space. 

I learned lots of things those few days and 
nights hiking The Heysen Trail, one of which 
includes always take a measuring cup. At the 
start of the second day my breakfast was a 
sachet of porridge, which says to combine 
a certain measurement of milk to a certain 
measurement of water, bring it to the boil, 
add porridge and sugar to taste and simmer. 
Not having a measuring cup I estimated 
which went terribly wrong when I added 
way too much milk. This turned it into 
more of an oat-flavoured milk soup, which I 
succeeded in spilling in my swag. 

The next morning I found myself waking 
up in my oat-flavoured swag to someone 
shaking my mum’s tent and my swag and 
saying that we have to get out because this is 
not and never has been a campsite, despite 
a large sign behind him saying this is a 
camping spot. 

Learning from my mistakes, I will go on 
many hiking trips in the future, next time 
with a measuring cup and a tent. 

Alexander Moon 
Macclesfield, SA 
Printed with permission from Alex’s mother 



DIVERSIONARY UPLIFT 

Being a fan of Bob Brown I look forward to 
reading his column in each issue of Wild. This 
month (issue 146), I was completely blown 
away by his recommended ‘diversionary 
uplift’:Tony Seba from Stanford University 
explaining why the US will be 100 per cent 
renewable by 2030. For anyone drowning in 
a sea of despair over public apathy regarding 
climate change, I urge you to watch the 
30-minute talk focusing on the future of the 
motor industry. 


0 


tonyseba.com/keynote-at-altcar-expo-100- 
electric-transportation- 100-solar-by-2030 


Elaine Sherwood 
CofFs Harbour, NSW 

GLOBALISATION & GORP 

The article “Google killing the word 
’bushwalking’?” (Wild 146) illustrates a pet 
hate: the homogenisation of regional variants 
in a globalising English. Different evocative 
words describe an otherwise similar physical 
action carried out in different countries, types 
of terrain and environment. For years, I have 
asserted the use of the word ‘bushwalking’ 
when (usually non-‘bushwalking’) friends 
comment they’ve gone ‘hiking’ on the 
weekend. But it’s not just the internet and 
online marketing at play. Globalisation of 
terminology is rampant throughout our print 
media - even our beloved Wild. We need 
to keep up the fight... let’s continue to go 
bushwalking in Australia, tramping in New 
Zealand, trekking in Nepal, rambling in the 
UK and hiking in North America. And while 
doing so, eat scroggin here and trail mix 
somewhere else. Do I correcdy recall that 
Canadians eat ‘gorp’? 


Kerri-Ann Smith 
Fraser, ACT 


CHARTING THE FUTURE 
OF BUSHWALKING 

A recent Wild website opinion piece' by editor 
Campbell Phillips (reproduced in issue 146) 
highlighted yet another impact of the digital 
age and globalisation; whether we are Aussie 
bushwalkers or Kiwi trampers, it seems we’ll 
all eventually be homogenised into universally 
vanilla ‘hikers’, like it or not. 

That reminded me about the progressive 
impact also of the digital age on the folded 
paper maps that most bushwalkers - even 
‘hikers’ - so cherish. Rachel Hewitt of The 
Guardian wrote in April 2014 of‘The end of 
the road for Ordnance Survey?’ 2 . As Britain’s 
national mapping agency, the Ordnance Survey 
(OS) has been synonymous with paper maps 
since the publication of its first map in 1801. 
But - quoting from Hewitt:'.. .sales of paper 
maps decline year-on-year, and usage of digital 



apps and devices rises; there is a sea change 
taking place in the way we consume and use 
geographical information. Could this mark 
the end of the map, and if so, should we be 
worried?’ 

Not just in Britain, but elsewhere around the 
globe, including here in Australia - such as 
with our Landgate Agency in Western Australia 
- a major shift has occurred over the past 
decade, away from producing our much¬ 
loved paper maps to instead maintaining huge 
digital databases of geographical information. 
Users can now download data from the 
databases to compile their own ‘custom’ maps 
(or order a custom print) that will be right 
up-to-date and have just the information they 
want displayed. The OS has been developing 
smartphone and tablet apps to equip hikers 
and cyclists with the very latest digital info 
that they can download and display in map 
form for free in place of paper maps. 

But convenient as hand-held devices might 
be, the small screen sizes and limited battery 
life of smartphones, and less so GPS units, 
can be a handicap when displaying maps 
and navigating. So it’s no surprise that paper 
maps continue to be more popular in Britain 
than their digital equivalents. The OS still has 
some commitment to maintaining a series of 
national paper maps. 

InWA, good quality printed maps suitable for 
bushwalkers have become a very endangered 
species! The older 1:50,000 scale hard copy 
Forest Dept/CALM map series were much- 
used by bushwalkers; even the B&W prints 
that replaced some of the original colour 
maps when they had run out years ago. Those 
old map sheets have now been superceded 
by DPAW’s Conservation Operations Graphic 
(COG) map series. The COG maps are updated 
from the digital database each year, but they 
are only printed on demand. They may be 
the most up-to-date maps, but they don’t 
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have the same printed map quality nor the 
easy readability that bushwalkers enjoyed 
with the old maps (hopefully feedback will 
spark an improvement!). A folded map series 
is still specially produced to cover WA’s 
1000-kilometre-long Bibbulmun Track, but 

J those maps aren’t much use for more general 
bushwalking purposes pardy due to their 

I small scale. 

I These days we can still dream over digital 
topo maps and Google Earth satellite imagery 
on our large computer screens. And there’s 
no reason whatever that we can’t still plan 
recces for interesting new walks using similar 
imagination to leaders in the past. In many 
respects it’s easier, provided leaders take a 
small amount of time to familiarise with the 
necessary computer tools, online facilities, 


and resources, most of which don't require 
any special computing proficiency to locate 
and use. We can also get a more-or-less 
matchbox-sized map view on our GPS unit 
or smartphone. And very lightweight, flexible 
tablets offering larger screens may be with us 
within the next five years. 

But when we’re actually out on a walk, and 
even if we’re using GPS, there’s nothing yet to 
compete with opening up that printed map 
sheet to get a real feel for where we are in the 
broader landscape and so make us more truly 
aware of, and engaged with, our environment. 
Here’s hoping such maps do survive a while 
longer in this unsympathetic digital world! 


When pitching a tent on wooden 
platforms (e.g. Overland Track) I have 
found that cup hooks provide the best 
solution. They can be purchased from 
any hardware store or as part of a 
picture hanging kit from reject shops. 

Colin Farley 
via email 

Colin wins a 
Destination 
Kitchen Set from 
GSI Outdoors, 
valued at $95. 
The 24-piece set includes every utensil 
required for a gourmet experience away from 
the kitchen. 


Dave Osborne 
Perth,WA 


Footnotes 

1. “Is ‘bushwalking’ dying? Our brave new world of adventure" - Campbell Phillips, Wild website, 
Opinion, 5 Feb. 2015: wild.com.au/people/opinion/adventure-search-words-bushwalking/ 

2. “The end of the road for Ordnance Survey?" - Rachel Hewitt, The Guardian , Science & nature, 
19 April 2014: www.theguardian.com/booksl2014lapr/19lend-of-the-road-ordnance-survey- 
rachel-hewitt 



CORRECTION 

Wild would like to correct a detail that 
appeared in the previous issue (146). 
In Russell Brown's feature entitled 
‘Snowy sojourn' it was stated the 
McKillops Bridge stands 190 metres 
above the river. This was printed in 
error and should read ‘191 metres 
above sea level'. 


Readers’ letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a useful piece of outdoor kit. 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 
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Mt French, Alpine Adventure South America 
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Photographer’s 

checklist: 

Low light levels 

• One of the biggest challenges of shooting in 
low light is exactly that - the lack of light. To 
overcome this hurdle, there are a few essential 
tools required for low light photography. These 
tools will help you derive better results for your 
subject in low light. 

• Firstly, a tripod. This is easily the most 
important tool for any photographer shooting in 
low light. Due to the lack of light, you’ll need to 
increase shutter times and this means camera 
shake is the number one cause of poor images 
in low light. A sturdy tripod is key to ensuring 
your images remain as sharp as possible. 

• Likewise, a cable release or remote release for 
your camera (where compatible) will allow you 
to minimise the risk of vibrations and movement 
of your camera even further. Alternatively, if 
you don't have one, you can always use the 
self-timer function of your camera. The self- 
timer will allow you approximately 10 seconds 
of time to allow your camera to settle. 

• Once you get better and more interested in low 
light photography, you may want to look into 
buying equipment that is better suited for that 
purpose. For example, most 'kit' lenses that 
come with your camera are usually what we 
call a ‘slow lens' or a lens that doesn't have a 
low aperture setting. In low light photography, 
the more light you can let through your lens, 
the better your results. A lens that has a fixed 
or wide aperture rating will always work better 
in low light conditions. For example, a lens with 
an aperture of f2.8 would be excellent for low 
light conditions. 

• Finally, when taking images in low light you can 
always look at your ISO settings. The higher 
the ISO the more sensitive your camera's 
sensor is to light. However, the higher the 
ISO number the more chance of 'noise' or 
graininess will occur in your images. A good 
rule of thumb is to start with an ISO of 800 
and work from there. 


Award-winning landscape 
photographer Cameron 
Blake runs weekend 
workshops and six-day 
tours on the Overland Track. 
His next Cradle Mountain 
workshop will occur on 
April, 24th.Enquire now at 
Overlandphototours.com.au 




Michael wins a Nano AS jacket by 
Marmot. Minimalist design, feather 
light and constructed from 
GORE-TEX® Active™, this garment 
is ideal for any wilderness 
adventure. Normally $379.95. 


For your chance to win a quality piece 
of outdoor kit, send your humorous, 
inspiring or spectacular shots to 
wild@primecreative.com.au. 

To be considered for the July/August 
Wild Shot, submit your best photo 
by June 1. 
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| OUT & ABOUT | 


Mates4Mates navigates the strait 



Mates4Mates, a non-profit organisation that 
aims to assist wounded, injured and ill current 
or ex-serving Australian Defense Force (ADF) 
personnel, has completed yet another successful 
event - this time in crossing Bass Strait by sea 

While the group was set up to provide support 
of many kinds, expeditions such as this one 
(entitled ‘BraveThe Crossing’), aim to pose 
significant physical and mental challenges to the 
participants. In showing participants that they 
can succeed in adventure-based scenarios has a 
positive effect on their wellbeing, and so such 
programs are gaining in popularity. 

In context, the past few years have seen a 
barrage of stories appearing in the mainstream 
media that focus on the mental health of 
returning servicemen, with multiple cases of 
suicide and post traumatic stress disorder 
coming to light. As a result, the Australian senate 
is currently conducting an inquiry into mental 
health in the ADF and what might be done to 
improve the situation. 

Meanwhile, the men and women working with 
Mates4Mates are already achieving positive 

Brave The Crossing initially set out from Little 
Musselroe Bay (Tasmania) on March 15, and the 
group eventually made land at Port Welshpool 
(Victoria) on April 5. 

Mark Thomas, spokesperson and participant in 


Brave The Crossing, told Wild that the crossing 
was mostly straightforward, but not completely 
without incident. 

“The crossing from Hogan Island to Sealers 
Cove (Wilsons Promontory) presented some 
challenges due to the conditions,” he said. “We 
had a double kayak capsize and one of the 
members let go of the vessel. 

“Due to the swell and high winds, the kayak 
quickly got away from the team member. We 
managed to effect a rapid rescue that included 
treating the team member of signs of mild 
hypothermia before getting back to paddling.” 
At one time, the team was also required to 


paddle for around 13 hours in a single stretch, 
yet Thomas indicates the most mentally 
challenging part of the entire trip was the 
“constandy disappearing weather windows”. 
“No one needed to drop out even though I had 
some concerns for the guys during the 
particularly hairy crossing from Hogan to The 
Prom. Everyone rose to the challenge and never 
gave up." 

Overall, Thomas has reported that the trip is a 
success, both in the fact that the entire team 
managed the crossing without serious incident, 
and that it appears to have been beneficial for 
those involved. 

“Some of the guys are no longer on the 
medicadon that has been described for their 
mental illness, but the team was able to bond in 
the face of hardship, just as they would have on 
operations while serving,” Thomas said. 

“They’re all now very engaged and even want to 
help those that are currendy sitting on the 
couch and in need of help.” 

For Thomas himself, he’s now looking forward 
to taking time off from active duty. 

“I’m also now looking to try my hand as a 
civilian, but I still want to assist with the 
Mates4Mates program. I’m passionate about 
engaging with current and ex-service personnel 
and assisting with their rehabilitation with 
adventure-based learning.” 

mates4mates.org 



Victoria scraps basic camping fees 


The incoming Andrews government has 
dumped fees for visitors to ‘basic’ camping 
grounds in Victoria. 

Introduced just last year, a $ 13 fee for camping 
was introduced for groups of up to six in areas 
with little to no facilities or services. 

Victoria’s environment minister, Lisa Neville 
said those fees introduced by the Napthine 
government made camping that much more 


cost-prohibitive for families and school 
groups alike. 

“We want people in our parks, we want families 
in our parks, and we want them to be able to 
have an affordable holiday,” said Neville. 

As of the beginning of April, more than 500 
sites in 70 campgrounds will go fee free. 

The Andrews government has also requested 
that Parks Victoria review all other camping 


options to ensure there is justifiable balance 
between required funding and allowing for 
affordable holidays. 

“You can’t put a price on the beauty of our 
national parks. They make our state liveable,” 
Neville said. 
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parks.vic.gov.au 
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Natural history 
tourism facing 
“watershed” moment 

The field of cultural and natural heritage tourism is on the verge of seeing a large 
uptick in popularity - and the trend is likely to be managed and motivated by 
traditional owners. 

As it stands, archaeological activity is stricdy regulated in Australia, as no 
individual may remove a found artefact without special permit according to law. 
Similarly, the access to and removal of many types of fossils is restricted or 
otherwise frowned upon. 

Nevertheless, chief executive and principle heritage consultant for Australian 
Cultural Heritage Management, Neale Draper believes tour operators offering 
experiences in these areas have huge potential in the years to come, and he’s 

“There is certainly an increasing appetite for cultural heritage tourism in many 
places across Australia,” Draper told Wild. “Yet due to the nature of many of the 
significant sites and artefacts involved, these kinds of experiences simply aren’t 
possible without the permission of traditional owners.” 

Various traditional owners and management groups are seeking to create business 
opportunities or partnerships with tour operators in order to help promote - 
but also to educate and monitor - cultural heritage experiences. 

Professor Peter Veth - a prominent archaeologist and medal recipient of the 
Australian Archaeological Association - believes we’re having a “watershed 
moment in Australian history regarding public awareness in sharing in and 
learning about landscapes, rock art and various human activities dating back 
50,000 years”. 

“But this model of tourism requires good discipline and honest discussions 
regarding sustainability,” Veth warned. “Therefore business operators seeking to 
work with traditional owners should employ solid business modelling techniques 
and plan to offer truly quality experiences to their customers.” 
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AdventurePro's independent film 
festival returns in 2015 with two 



Barron River Challenge, OLD, May 9-10 

Hosted by the Tinaroo Canoe Club, 

canoe or kaya from Mareeba to 

Discounts available to Australian 
Canoe Members. 
adventurerace.com.au 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Series, NSW, 

Designed as an introduction to 
adventure racing, the Paddy Pallin 
Adventure Series consists of 15-25km 
of mountain biking, 5-1 Okm of running/ 
trekking and 2-4km paddling. 
paddypallinadventure.com.au 


The Icebreaker Challenge, TAS, May 24 

Lake Trevallyn will host a 9km kayak, 
followed by an 18km mountain bike 

which is then capped of with an 8.5km 
trail run along the lake's edge. 
theicebreaker.com.au 

Mountain Designs’ GeoQuest, NSW, 
June 5-8 


Teams compete in this 48-hour 
trekking, mountain biking, and kayaking 



2 x 6hr Rogaine, VIC, June 20 

An introductory regaining session with 
the YHA Bushwalkers to be conducted 


yhabush.org.au 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS, Hilleberg has been making the 
highest quality tents available. Conceived and developed 
in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the ideal balance 
of low weight, strength, and comfort. Order our catalog 
“The Tent Handbook” for more information! 

HILLEBERG 

THE TENTMAKER 


HILLEBERG.COM 

Go to our website for information or for ordering, 
or contact us at -t-1 (425) 883-0101 


follow 


i facebook.com/HillebergTheTentmaker 










Mining giants release rights to mine Mitchell 
Plateau 


Australia’s largest national park is due to be created in Western 
Australia’s Kimberley following the news that two major mining 
companies have abandoned claims in the area. 

Alcoa Australia and Rio Tinto have relinquished tenements on the 
Mitchell Plateau - an area recognised for its natural beauty and rich 
biodiversity. The region features iconic gorges, rivers and waterfalls 
as well as bountiful wildlife. 

WA premier Colin Barnett announced his intentions to introduce 
legislation in the state parliament that rescinds the availability of 
the area to have a refinery and mine developed upon it, instead 
protecting the region as a national park. 

“The new national park will encompass the existing Prince Regent, 
Mitchell River and Lawley River national parks and will become 
Australia’s biggest national park,” Barnett said. 

In total, almost five million hectares of contiguous marine and 
national parks are to be created as part of the government’s 
Kimberley Science and Conservation Strategy. 




Campbell Harrison 


Recent qualifier for the 
Australian Youth Climbing Team 



How long hove you been dimbing for? 

I’ve been climbing since the age of nine years - which means I’ve 
been at it for eight and a half years now. 


How long have you been training for the recent qualification trials, which took 
place in early April? 

Training officially started for the Australian Youth Climbing Team 
(AYCT) tryouts in late November/early December after a brief 
training break at the conclusion of last year’s competition season. 
Realistically though, I began considering how to best train for this 
year’s tryouts - and in turn the 201S season - the moment my feet 
touched the ground following my semi-final route in Noumea at 
last year’s World Youth Championships. 


Which climbing style do you like best? 

My style has undoubtedly changed drastically in recent times. 

As a younger climber I preferred dynamic, crimpy, 
power-intensive climbing. As I’m getting older and more focused 
on my competitive goals, I find myself favouring a more technical 
style. I love slighdy overhanging, sustained routes that favour 
efficient and calculated movement. Being practiced in this kind 
of climbing is handy when approaching a competition like the 
WorldYouth Championships, but I’m still trying to bridge the 
gap between the styles I enjoy most and the routes on which I 
perform the best. 

Do you plan on becoming a professional climber some day? 

To become a professional climber is an absolute dream of mine. 
However I’m realistic in the way I’m going about achieving it. 
Essentially anything can happen along the way, and as such I’m 
trying my best to give myself the safest journey by ensuring I 
have the necessary education to fall back on if things go awry. 
That said, I’m not using that as an excuse to hold back from 
climbing my best! 

Who inspires you the most at the moment? 

I’m inspired by so many of the climbers on the International 
Federation of Sport Climbing (IFSC) World Cup circuit. Climbers 
like Jain Kim, Jakob Schubert, Domen Skofic and numerous 
others really employ a number of the skills that I admire in a 
climber so effectively, and are really pushing the level of 
competitive climbing. 


What docs that training regime generally involve for you? 

I train five times a week in the climbing gym, on top of a regular 
regimen of stretches, yoga, running as often as I can throughout the 
week. I usually do this on my rest days or days were I’m chasing a 
less physically demanding training load. I try to make as much of 
my training climbing-specific, as I feel I still have so much to learn 
about climbing movement that every moment of practice is 
invaluable. 


Have you found time for much outdoor climbing? 

I don’t get outdoors nearly as often as I would like to. I love 
bouldering in the Grampians, which is where I have most of my 
outdoor experience, but I’m yet to really tie-in and pull on to 
many of the routes it has to offer. As far as roped climbing goes, 

I’ve done a little bit in the Blue Mountains, and I’m really hoping to 
make a trip there soon to really get a feel for it, because I’ve been 
hooked by what I’ve already climbed on. 
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Inside the outdoor gear & apparel industry 


Last July, research company IBISWorld released a 
domestic industry report on what it called 
‘Hiking and Outdoor Equipment’, revealing 
trends and insights into the current state of this 

Unlike in some other pursuits, gear and apparel 
is of particular importance to outdoor 
adventures because the quality and function of 
these items can direcdy impact the health and 
wellbeing of the participant. Therefore, the 
ability of businesses to manufacture, market and 
deliver these wares has a direct influence on 
their customers’ ability to survive and thrive in 
the wild. 

In IBISWorld’s report, written by senior industry 
analyst Ryan Lin, it was revealed that growth in 
sales has been ‘swamped by a number of adverse 
demand-side conditions’ in recent times, and 
that we could expect this continue into 2015. 
The lack of demand is largely put down to 
factors relating to why consumers are spending 
less time pursuing outdoor activities, as well as a 
general lack of consumer sentiment. 

Lin highlights the impact of online shopping in 
the equation, citing a “significantly changed 
retail performance for bricks-and-mortar 
operators.” 

“Consumers are increasingly polarised in terms 
of their purchases,” he stated. “That is, 
gravitating towards low-priced essentials and 
more common products, while at the same time 
becoming increasingly savvy when it comes to 
the purchase of premium or luxury goods.” 

For Tim Pallin, managing director of outdoor 


retailer Paddy Palhn, a key concern is product 
pricing since the advent of the global financial 
crisis, and online shopping is only a secondary 
concern. 

“Currency fluctuations we saw in 2008 caused 
damage to most businesses and many suppliers 
were very slow to adjust their pricing to reflect 
it,” he said. “The good news is that now we have 
the majority of our brands offering product at 
very competitive global pricing with some are 
even cheaper than what you can find in the US - 
and that includes our GST.” 

The report highlights the prevalence of 
‘innovation’ in the fashionable apparel end of the 
market, with some retailers adapting their 
offerings to meet the needs of a consumer that is 
less interested in technical, dependable apparel 
and more interested in clothing that looks 
technical. 

Lin refers to this in the way that many retailers 
are now catering their offerings to the mores of 
their customers. 

“This means that bricks-and-mortar stores are 
now more visually attractive, products are 
becoming more consumer friendly, fancier and 
more appealing in design, especially for apparel,” 

Damien Ewin, general manager of supplier 
Premier Defence Agencies, believes the one of 
the ongoing challenges is one of consumer 
education. In this line of reasoning, of course it 
makes sense that people want better looking 
product, but there also needs to be attention and 
resources invested into communicating which 


product is right for them. 

“The public have now realised just how 
inexpensive some items can be, but are the 
always comparing apples with apples? In my 
opinion there are too many low cost products 
being sold as high-performance to people that 
need quality, and this should be of real concern 
to everyone.” 

Pallin said that the responsibility lies with the 
retailer to ensure they’re stocking the best 
products from the best brands for their 
customers, and it’s diese standards he seeks to 
uphold on the showroom floor. 

“Paddy Palhn chooses the brands that we work 
with by several requirements: one of the key 
factors is consistent innovation and 
development,” he said. “We are seeing 
increasingly lighter weight products hitting that 
market, most with still quite acceptable 
durability.” 

But there is still hope for the future. With 
ongoing developments in materials technology 
and whatever future shifts in the global supply 
chain may bring, gear and apparel will continue 
to meet the needs of the Austrahans wishing to 
purchase them. 

In the meantime, customers are best advised to 
research their purchases as thoroughly as 
possible, determine what constitutes a fair price, 
and be sure to question their local retailer for 
further details - even when a retailer isn’t 
stocking something. The key for the safety and 
success of the consumer and the local industry 
lies in open and ongoing communication. 









Time to gear up for a new year of adventure... 
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Helena gum moth Opodipthera helena White 


A s a boy in the 50s, I would comb through the peppercorn 
trees at the railway station with my friends in our (then) 
outer suburb of Melbourne. We would find fat, green 
caterpillars and take them home, put them in cardboard shoeboxes 
and watch them go brown before beginning to spin their cocoons. 
Most were probably thrown out in the back yard at that stage, but 
I would keep mine to see the beautiful, big emperor gum moths 
(Opodipthera eucalypti Scott) emerge. 

In those days, we never found the more spectacular Helena gum 
moth larvae, but today they are far more commonly encountered. 
Just like those of the emperor, these caterpillars are also fat, green 
and juicy. 

The Helena gum moth ranges from southern Queensland, through 
Victoria and Tasmania to southwest Australia. It is a relatively 
common species and is often attracted in large numbers to electric 
lights at night. 

As members of the insect order Lepidoptera, this species is 
holometabolous, meaning their lifecycle includes all phases of 
metamorphosis. The moth’s eggs are laid in lines on the eucalypt 
leaves that become food for the larvae. When they hatch, the 
caterpillars are at first dark-coloured but soon change to green as 
they develop. 

Although the caterpillars look as if they may have stinging hairs 
but they are quite harmless and make good caterpillars for 
children to raise, if they can keep up with the required food. Many 
children have raised the caterpillars of the emperor gum moths 
that feed on eucalypts, peppercorn trees and silver birch. 

The caterpillars eat voraciously and each time they shed their skin 
they have a different appearance. After about seven changes of skin 
(each stage is known as an instar), growing over a period of eight 
to 10 weeks, the now plump, green caterpillars spin a cocoon 
from their silk. Often found amongst gum leaves, these cocoons 
become quite hard. One brood I raised hatched in early October 
and pupated in mid-December. Only half of these emerged from 
the cocoons in mid-January, while the rest eventually appeared in 
September. Helena gum moths have been known to stay in the 
cocoon for over two years. 

These patterns of emergence may be a survival strategy, perhaps 
taking advantage of good feeding seasons to build up numbers or 
perhaps to avoid predators. 

The Helena gum moth was named after one half of the Scott 
sisters. She and her sister, Harriet, were both renowned artists and 
illustrators of plant and moth species. Their father, Alexander 
Walker Scott was an early Australian entomologist living in Sydney 
who published the scientific description of the emperor gum 
moth. Adults of both species share similar features and, to the 
untrained eye, they are easily confused. 

Emperor gum moth numbers have declined over the last 25 years, 
especially in the suburban areas close to Melbourne where they 
fall prey to European wasps. The wasps can easily clear a whole 
brood from their host plant by stinging each caterpillar until it 
falls to the ground before stripping the flesh for food and leaving 
only the gut contents of the caterpillar. It is not known if Helena is 
similarly attacked, but its numbers now seem to be more 
numerous in the eucalypt forests of Victoria. 

The quickest way to distinguish between the two species is to 
locate the large eyespot on the forewing. In the case of the Helena 
gum moth, this marking is well separated from the transverse line, 
while in the emperor it is very close to, or just touching the 
transverse line. Once one is familiar with the two species it is 


Below: A mature Helena gum moth caterpillar ready to pupate. 
Photo: Michele Kohout 


The lifecycle of the metabolous Helena gum moth. Photo: Peter Marriott 


An adult male Helena gum moth. Photo: Peter Marriott 


usually clear as soon as the adult (most often a male) appears at a 
light. Helena is larger, more broad-winged (120 millimetre 
wingspan) and a distinct orange colour by comparison. 


Peter Marriott 

Peter Marriott is an entomologist specialising in moth species. His book 
series Moths ofVictoria, is regarded as the leading authority on the 
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John Wolseley: Conservation through art 


Bom in England in 1938, the artist John 
Wolseley’s passion for nature has not only 
governed his career, but also led him to 
moving to Australia some 30 years ago. 

His fascination required Wolseley to 
incorporate as much of the natural world as 
possible into his works, where landscapes 
and creatures abound, often literally, within 
the work itself. 

Wild met with Wolseley at his studio in 
Bendigo’s Whipstick Forest in late February 
to discover more about how he 
“collaborates with nature” in order to help 

THE ARTIST’S NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

“I arrived in Bendigo around 1985,1 
suppose. I was artist in residence in Bendigo 
and eventually came across this little shack 
on a bush block that was available for me to 
purchase.” 

A more substantial studio later replaced 
that shack. From outward appearances, the 
structure doesn’t have any airs, appearing 
more like a concrete bunker, but with 
large windows looking out upon the 
property’s dam. 

Upon entering, Wolseley’s studio reveals 
itself. There’s no doubt that it is an art 
studio, yet there’s something more than 
that, something arcane. Much like any good 


wizard, the artists’ collection of materials 
cover every available surface providing an 
impression of a space that’s a litde less 
organised than you’d find in a museum 
curator’s workshop. From bones to stones, 


leaves to feathers; Wolseley’s studio is 
brimming with his subjects and materials — 
and there’s litde to distinguish the two. 

“I’ve often said that my art is made in 
collaboration with nature,” he said. “And 
this is a political statement, if you like. It’s 
my belief that our disconnection from 
nature is the very thing that will lead us to 
our own destruction.” 

On the other hand, Wolseley hopes his art is 
in some way educational, not only depicting 
the plants and animals within a landscape, 
but also giving some indications as to how 
these environments are formed. 

“In any given painting I try to use at least 
five or six different processes, which is 
sometimes representative of the way the 
landscape itself is shaped,” he explained. 

“I might use charcoal, found ochres and 
other natural pigments to inform these 
processes.” 

In one particular piece, the artist has 
allowed the juices of sliced tree fungus to 
create a print of itself onto paper. Wolseley 
then completes the piece with some ink to 
add definition. 

EXMOOR TO THE HEARTBREAK HILLS 

Over lunch, surrounded by the organic 
fragments of his work, Wolseley spoke of his 
upbringing in the UK and how he’d been 
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sent to boarding school in London from the 

“The first school I went to was eventually 
closed as a result of its poor reputation 
regarding the treatment of children.” 
Needless to say, Wolseley spent his time at 
school yearning to get home so he could 
explore the forests and countryside on 
Exmoor. When he wasn’t out on his own he 
was reading stories about other children 
going on adventures. It was during these 
years that he was introduced to leisure 
activities such as fishing and shooting. 

“Some years later I fell in love with the far 
north of Scotland,” he said. “I had a friend 
who was a gillie and he would invite me up 
every summer for about four years. 

“This gillie was an incredible rascal, so he'd 
get me up to help him catch salmon on the 
Duke ofWestminster’s estate and sell them at 
Harrod's. We also poached a few red deer 

Yet, rather than satiate Wolseley’s desire to 
explore the wilds, he soon became 
disillusioned with what the UK had to offer. 
“England’s so tame it’s like living in a great 
big garden,” he said. “You can’t actually find 
many ecosystems working in any proper 
sense. One of the reasons I came to Australia 
was in the hope of finding a more wild 
country." 

As it turns out, he wasn't disappointed. 


“Part of the reason that I’ve settled in 
Bendigo is that here we’re right on the edge 
of the mallee. For me, the mallee is one of 
the most romantic places in Australia. From 
here I can go to places like the Murray-Sunset 
National Park, or Wyperfeld National Park. 
“Sometimes I’ll take a few GPS devices - I 
never go out without two - and just head 
out into the Big Desert for five days or so. 
That’s how I get a lot of my research done.” 
Of course, these experiences with wilderness 
don’t come without their fair share of risk 
and Wolseley speaks of several encounters 
with snakes and scorpions. One scorpion 
sting reduced him to walk on hands and one 
foot for several hours in order to get back to 
his car. 

“Another time I was in the Heartbreak Hills 
- as they call the Strzelecki Ranges in 
Gippsland,” he said. “I was sleeping in a 
ruined farmhouse but at some point I woke 
to find a tiger snake moving up my leg. 

“I wasn’t exacdy afraid, but once it had made 
its way past my knee I decided to tell it, very 
softly, to ‘go away’.The snake rose up 
inquisitively to look at me, then looked 
around, before deciding the best course of 
action was to move on, for which I was 
grateful." 

CONSERVATION IN ART 

Wolseley has developed a reputation as an 


artist that is able to replicate the true beauty 
of the Australian bush in a way that doesn’t 
play to the tropes often perpetuated in more 
classical renderings. 

For him, the bush, the deserts and the hills 
aren’t desolate and forbidding, rather, they’re 
“uniquely fecund”. 

Beyond selling some of his pieces to help 
raise money for conservation initiatives, or 
creating pieces to commemorate successes in 
these fields, Wolseley has also been spending 
time with theYolngu people in a bid to learn 
more about traditional practices and 
perspectives. 

As a result, even a cursory analysis of this 
man’s body of work reveals a passion for the 
natural world. Rather than attempting to 
replicate a flower, a grass or a place, Wolseley 
attempts to find ways to physically 
incorporate the subject, or at least an element 
of it. In some cases the grass appears woven 
or pressed into the paper he works on, in 
other cases he reproduces wood textures 
with rubbings. In a sense, this isn’t art 
imitating life, nor is it fife imitating art. 

For Wolseley, the two are inextricable. 


Unveiled earlier this year, the art of John Wolseley 
has been on display at the Ian Potter Centre of the 
National Gallery of Victoria in an exhibition entitled 
‘Heartlands and Headwaters'. The exhibition will 
conclude August 16. 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 


b Brown laments the imminent loss of the world’s largest living 
ucture to the mores of one its most rapacious species 


Alas, Great Barrier 
Reef. 

Half of the Great 
Barrier Reef has died 
since the average reader of this edition of Wild 
was born or, at least, since Wild itself was 
born in 1981. The other half may die before 
you (though Wild, I hope, will live on 
forever). The reef will have been destroyed in 
our lifetimes. By us. 

Chances are that many readers voted for the 
six huge coal ports planned for the 
Queensland coast, at least inadvertendy. These 
ports will facilitate the shipping of so much 
coal through the reef that, when burned 
overseas, it will more than double Australia’s 
greenhouse gas pollution of Earth’s 
atmosphere. Ninety percent of Australians 
voted for candidates supporting this disaster. 
Besides heating the ocean and promoting 
coral bleaching (death) through climate 
change, the carbon dioxide from the coal also 
seeps into the ocean from the atmosphere and 
forms carbonic acid. The increasingly acid 


ocean will inevitably stop coral life in its 
tracks, just as it will prevent krill from 
reproducing, thus ending the era of the blue 
whales on Earth. 

I was in Newcastle in March for that city’s 
buoyant Writers Festival. The fourth coal 
terminal on the Hunter River will return 
Newcastle to the status of world’s largest coal 
port. Except for Jenny Leong (Newtown), 
Jamie Parker (Balmain) and Tamara Smith 
(Ballina), and perhaps one other, all of the 
candidates elected to NSW’s house of 
government a week later backed the 
accelerated export and burning of coal and, 
so, the destruction of the Great Barrier Reef. 
Adam Guise, the Greens candidate for Lismore 
who was so clearly committed to ending 
fossil fuel exports also went close to winning 
a seat from the Nationals. The Wilderness 
Society’s campaign ignored him to help the 
hapless Labor campaign instead. 

There is an excuse for much of this. Global 
warming and acidification of Earth’s oceans is, 
in geological timing, a sudden catastrophe, 


but we human beings aren’t around as long as 
rocks. We think in terms of minutes, hours, 
days, and years. There is no specific moment 
when the reef will die so it is not a news 
event for us: it is uncomfortable background 
music, which we tune out of easily. When it 
comes to voting, the trumpeting is about who 
will cut taxes, turn back uncomfortable boats 
or build an extra anything. Mostly we are too 
self-invested or dim-witted to hear or think 
outside the immediate noise. 

Hats off, then, to The Guardian. Its editor is 
putting global warming on that newspaper’s 
front page for three months precisely because 
it is the biggest story of our era but, he says, 
is unfolding so slowly it is being missed as 
“news”. What responsible journalism! How 
different to the Murdoch stable, which 
fervidly fosters fossil fuels and so too the 
killing of the reef. 

Helping save Earth’s biosphere, including the 
Great Barrier Reef, comes with many options 
and switching to reading The Guardian is a 



W oodchips 

Melbourne Zoo exports rare crocodile 
With only around 2S0 specimens of the 
Philippines crocodile remaining in the wild, 
Melbourne Zoo has become the first Australian 
zoo to breed it. Zoos Victoria has had a 
longstanding partnership with a community- 
based recovery program called the Mabuwaya 
Foundation - the fruition of which has 
resulted in seven juvenile crocodiles flown 
back for release in their natural habitat. 

Tourists removed from Rottnest 
Public outrage has peaked after two male 
French tourists were charged with animal 
cruelty this April. Police allege the pair burnt a 
quokka by igniting aerosol spray with a 
fighter, causing a large flame to make contact 
with the marsupial. While the quokka survived 
without significant injury, the two men were 
immediately evicted from the island prior to 
charges being laid. 

Opportunity for budding nature 
photographers 

The Nature Conservancy Australia has over 



SS,000 worth of prizes to be won, including 
a skill-honing workshop with renowned 
photographer Michael Snedic, for any budding 
nature photographers interested in entering 
their competition. Entries open in May, where 
photographers will be asked to submit their 
best shots to have a chance at winning. 

0 — 

10-year plan aims to halt extinctions 
Bush Heritage Australia has announced an 
initiative that will involved SO scientists from 
IS universities working across 55 projects in a 
bid to halt the decline of Australia’s native 
fauna. Scientists will have access to 36 Bush 
Heritage conservation reserves, covering 
around 3.5 million hectares, to research 
within topics of invasive species, fire ecology, 
habitat restoration and more. 
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Kuark forests central to Gippsland 
conservation movement 



Victorian conservation organisation, Goongerah 
Environment Centre (GECO) is stepping up 
efforts to protect East Gippsland’s old growth 
forests from logging. The group has launched a 
citizen science program and public campaign to 
collect data and publicise the Kuark forest in far 
eastern Victoria. 

Kuark’s old growth forest provide habitat for 
threatened species such as large forest owls, 
greater gliders, long-footed potoroos and a rare 
rainforest type where warm and cool temperate 
rainforest blend together in an ‘overlap’ 

Unfortunately, this unique habitat is currendy 
threatened by state-owned logging company 
VicForests’ plans to conduct extensive clear fell 
logging operations in the area this year. As a 
result, local conservationists are mobilising to 
halt the proposed destruction. 

Some areas within Kuark forest are subject to a 
Supreme Court case run by Environment East 
Gippsland (EEG). EEG is suing the Victorian 
government and VicForests for failing to protect 
the legally required minimum areas of owl 
habitat in East Gippsland. Large fires in 2014 
burnt 41 areas set aside as owl protection zones 
for the sooty, masked and powerful owls. The 
state government refused to review the zones 
and replace what was lost in the fires and 
logging operations in good quality owl habitat 
continued. 


EEG is seeking a court order to force the 
government to rezone the protected areas to 
comply with Victorian legislation. 

GECO s citizen science program has been 
gathering data on the presence of threatened 
owls within areas scheduled for logging. This 
data can be used as evidence in the court case. 
Currendy there are 81 proposed logging areas 


where owls have been detected that are subject 
to the court case and VicForests has agreed not to 
log these areas until the end of June. 

Using megaphones that broadcast owl calls, 
infrared fauna cameras, spodights and GPS, 
conservation volunteers have been gathering 
data on East Gippsland’s forest dependant species 
that are threatened by logging. 
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“VicForests simply do not get out there and look 
for the threatened species that need to be 
protected from logging,” said GECO field 
ecologist Dave Caldwell. “They don’t want to 
find them, as their documented presence can 
reduce the size of logging areas, because many 
of these species are protected under state 
legislation that requires VicForests to apply 
special prescriptions when logging in areas of 
their habitat.” 

GECO volunteers see their survey work and 
citizen science program as critically important 
given the lack of pre logging surveys and 
identification of habitat by Vic Forests. GECO 
play the role of the “green police” to make sure 
threatened species and rare forest types are given 
the legal protections granted to them under 
Victorian legislation. 

“We need to be the eyes and ears of the forest 
and hold VicForests and the state government 
accountable to their own laws. If we weren’t 
there they’d get away with logging threatened 
species habitat all the time, we can’t be 
everywhere but by keeping an eye on things we 
can prevent some of the destruction and 
safeguard a future for threatened fauna and rare 
rainforest,” Caldwell said. 

GECO believes that ultimately what is needed to 
secure a long lasting future for East Gippsland’s 
forest and their threatened wildlife is to add 
more forest to the reserve system. 

Over the Labour Day long weekend in March, a 
threatened species survey camp was held in the 
Kuark forests. About 40 people from across Victoria 
attended and participated in flora and fauna 
surveying workshops, nocturnal spotlighting, 


information sessions and bushwalks through areas 
of old growth forest scheduled for logging. 

On the topic of the event, Caldwell noted: 
“People who made the long journey out here 
over the weekend were shocked that VicForests 
would want to destroy such a unique forest like 
Kuark. There are few places left in Victoria where 
you get old growth eucalyptus forest full of 
giant trees, rare rainforest in the gullies and 
several species of threatened fauna all occurring 
together.” 

“There was a really positive and proactive vibe 
over the weekend, with lots of enthusiastic 
people getting informed, active and inspired to 
join the campaign to protect East Gippsland 

GECO’s work is not just limited to remote field 
studies in the wild forests; they are also 
becoming increasingly media and tech savvy. A 
Kuark forest blog site has been launched by the 
group, telling the story of Kuark forest and the 
citizen science conducted in the area. They’ve 
also started an online petition to the Victorian 
environment minister, Lisa Neville MP and a 
crowd funding campaign to fund their efforts to 
protect Kuark forest from logging. 

More survey weekends and open days to explore 
the threatened forests of Kuark are planned 
throughout the year. 

www.kuarkforest.com 
www.geco.oig.au 

Ed Hill is a regular Wild contributor and campaigner 
for Goongerah Environment Centre. 


Mt Stirling 


mtstirling.com.au 
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On high below 

Quentin Chester braves the damp and the dark 
in a subterranean adventure 


T rezkinn is one of 300-plus caves on 
the outskirts of Chillagoe in far north 
Queensland. Although not the 
district’s biggest cave, or the longest, 
Trezkinn does have its own nonplussing 
charm. It bores deep into the base of a 
limestone outcrop with steel stairs that head 
down to a large chamber. At first it’s not 
clear where the walkway is leading. Soon 
enough however, there’s the realisation that 
you’re edging around a colossal block of 
limestone. 

Like most of the caves here Trezkinn has 
eye-catching formations. All those stalagie- 
thingies that appear like surreal pipe organs. 
There’s even a creepy structure dangling 
from the ceiling like your ultimate gothic 
fantasy chandelier. But the elephant in the 
room is that huge lump of limestone. It has 
a pyramid-shaped top. If looking up, you get 
to see where it came from - a cathedral-like 
cavity in the ceiling. 

That’s the thing about caves. Yes, it’s dark 
and spooky down here. And yes, the decor 


details do give the imagination a workout. 
Yet what can really get you going is trying 
to sort out how all these chambers opened 
up in the first place. Earthquakes? Eruptions? 
Floodwaters raging along underground 
tunnels? In Trezkinn, you peer up at the 
ceiling and find yourself transfixed by the 
image of a double-garage-sized block of 
stone crashing to the floor more or less 
where you’re standing. 

Roaming around underground it’s hard to 
avoid these Indiana Jonesian scenarios. For 
all the rewards of discovery down below, 
there remain some lively fears to play with. 
In the same spirit as stepping backwards off 
a cliff for an abseil, or jumping out of a 
plane to skydive, mooching about amid the 
gloom requires an active accommodation of 
risk. In this case, the possibility of getting 
stuck, lost, bitten, trapped or just having a 
dud torch. At the more fanciful end of the 
scale there are creatures unseen and waters 
that rise. Not to mention all those movie 
flashbacks where the only path to safety is 


suddenly blocked by a few hundred 
tonnes of falling blocks and a choking cloud 
of dust. 

As it happens, Chillagoe braces you for 
what lies beneath. Here the surreal 
subterranean stuff is matched by some 
freaky formations above. This is karst 
country, where dark limestone spires poke 
menacingly out of lush green vegetation. 
From afar these turrets and pinnacles have a 
haunting, Mordor-like appearance. Up close 
their surfaces are alarmingly sharp. Thanks to 
a few million years of weathering the edges 
are whitded into thin, fluted blades. Walking 
atop these bluffs is like dancing on steak 
knives - one slip and you’re a kebab. 

Still, the views are worth it. Gazing across 
moats of vegetation, yet more shadowy 
towers rise from the greenery. The verticality 
of it all gives the place a faux alpine air. 

Then again, with stout kurrajong trees 
perched on ledges and misty cloud beyond, 
it could even be a scene plucked from a 
Chinese watercolour of Guilin. 
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Chillagoe’s caves and cliffs are the relics of 
a Devonian reef. Whiz back 350 million 
years and this spot was washed by a 
Gondwanan sea teeming with coral-like 
structures. It’s their ‘bones’ that have been 
ever-so-slowly cooked up and then carved 
into the jagged forms that now prevail. 

Over on the north-western flanks of 
Western Australia it’s the same story. Here, 
the Devonian reef fringed the massive 
plateau block that is the Kimberley. These 
days its remnants form the punchy spikes of 
the Napier Range as well as sites like 
Windjana Gorge and Mimbi Caves. On a 
continent dominated by escarpments and 
monolithic sandstone forms, these edgy 
gunmetal-grey ridges offer a sharp visual 
counterpoint. 

They also hold the promise of secrets 
within. Mimbi Caves is a beguiling network 
of fissures and chasms. At times it feels like 
an ancient walled city where you wander 
alleyways and emerge to hidden courtyards. 
There are caves too, with water-filled grottos 
and deep overhangs. Here, as elsewhere, 
there is the tantalising hint of underworlds 
as yet unseen. 

Caving is the art of exploration distilled to 
its gritty essence. Forget the tell-all spoiling 
of Google Maps, this troglodyte business 
remains a literal plunge and squeeze into the 
unknown. Take the Nullarbor Plain. At over 
200,000 square kilometres, this is the largest 
karst landscape on earth. It’s riddled with 
hundreds of caves, some more than 30 
kilometres long. There are massive stadium¬ 
sized chambers and flooded cave systems 
extending over six kilometres long. Chances 
are we have only just begun to scratch 
beneath the surface. 

For some reason, this notion of Australia 
as a scattered assembly of underground 
frontiers feels compelling. Our recent history 
of cave investigation abounds with tales of 
surprising breakthroughs and unexpected 
finds. EvenTrezkinn Cave is in that tradition. 

It takes its name from the discoverers David 
Trezise and Vince Kinnear.They happened 
upon the main chamber in 1967. People had 
known about nearby Donna Cave for nearly a 
century before these blokes took a stab in the 
dark just a few metres away next-door. 

This idea of stumbling into discoveries 
has always got me going. Long before an 
obsession with climbing, I dabbled in 
caving. Even as a kid in the Adelaide Hills I 
found myself drawn into old shafts of 
copper mines in Brownhill Creek, the valley 
below our house. I would set off alone with 
my yellow Dolphin torch to poke around in 
the darkness of these damp, musty drives 
with their rotting timbers and crumbling 
slatey walls. 

Then, in my teens, I joined trips to proper 
caves in South Australia’s limestone country. 


The first was near the tiny township of 
Curramulka on Yorke Peninsula. Unlike 
Chillagoe, the placid sprawl of wheat 
paddocks here gives no clue as to what 
might lurk below decks. As it happens, the 
place is honeycombed with tujmels and 
shafts. The biggest of the labyrinths is Corra- 
Lyn Cave that wheedles its way along a maze 
of passages for 14 kilometres. 

The whole exercise of dropping down a 
shaft and into the calm confines of this cave 
was spellbinding. Corra-Lyn extends over 
multiple levels. It follows openings large and 
small created by percolating solutions 
working away at joints and fractures. I loved 
the reveal - and the relief - as we wriggled 
through tight squeezes and entered the next 
chamber to scan the ceilings and formations 
with our lamps. Then we’d huddle around 



the map for that frisson moment when you 
realised just how much more of the cave 
was yet to go. 

We made several visits to Cora-Lynn and it 
was always oddly thrilling to be there, 
hundreds of metres beneath the outside 
world. And somehow this confinement also 
felt liberating, even disreputable. In the 
depths we had permission to get down and 
muddy. For me it was as though the 
darkness and the company of fellow 
introverts offered a sudden escape chute 
from the claustrophobia of my daylight life. 

Before long I had kitted myself out with 
all the caving clobber: overalls, helmet, old 
work boots and a small brass carbide lamp. 
There was some closet pride in having my 
own tin of calcium carbide sitting in the 
wardrobe at home. Lifting the lid, the stuff 
gave off a pungent whiff that instantly 
recalled the sensations of being at large in 
the subterranean zone. Close your eyes and 


you’re down there in the thick silty air, 
crawling over a wet apron of flowstone. 

Other trips took us to caves around 
Naracoorte in South Australia’s south-east. 

We were basically still kids happily tagging 
along on the jaunts of activists from CEGSA 
(Cave Exploration Group of South Australia). 
Blokes with beards and swagger. Joining 
them, you couldn’t help feeling a certain 
roguish daring as they stepped beyond the 
fights and barriers in the tourist caves. We 
followed, squirming through tight fissures 
and on into unmapped passages heading - 
well, who knows where? 

New territory wasn’t the only treasure 
underground in Naracoorte. Back then the 
fossil history that gave the place its World 
Heritage status was still being fathomed. 

As we barged our way through the caves, 
huddles of scientists were stooped over, 
brushing grains of silt from skeletons in the 
dirt. These caves would be recognised as the 
greatest fossil record in the land of 
Australia’s past 500,000 years. 

Here for the first time I was confronted 
by the gap between those who proceed by 
nuance and finesse, and bods propelled by 
the drive to break ground. My kinship was 
with the latter. I was in it for the bullish 
adventure; the drug called discovery. Even 
so, I do wince at the memory of dragging 
myself through a dusty slot and the sound 
of hundreds of fine bones crunching under 
my elbows and knees. 

At some point this fixation with hidden 
depths started to dissolve. Other temptations 
beckoned, and a couple of my caving mates 
moved interstate. I did keep the lamp 
though, and the container of calcium 
carbide. Twenty years later, long after I’d left 
home, I found them at the back of my old 
wardrobe. Opening the tin, the aroma of was 
as strong as ever. 

One of the last weekends our group did 
together was to the Flinders Ranges. We 
visited a couple of caves in craggy hills. The 
chambers were powdery dry with mounds 
of bat guano. We fossicked about a bit but 
didn’t make it very far. For the first time 
I started to feel hemmed in and 
uncomfortable. 

As soon as we clambered back out 
I found myself rushing up past the pines to 
the outcrop above. There in the breeze I 
looked north-west to the ranges silhouetted 
on the horizon - Wilpena Pound among 
them. I didn’t know it then, but a couple of 
years later stumbling up the cliffs there 
would become my next escape. By some 
twist those intoxicating days in the dark had 
fit way. )tL 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester 
is the author of several books about wild places. 
quentinchester. com 
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Welcome to The Whites, a place many Australians 
wouldn’t think to prioritise on their US destinations 
list, but according to Cody Heartz, that’s a mistake 


A ustralian trekkers, climbers, 

backcountry skiers and mountaineers 
lucky enough to take their passion to 
the United States usually set their sights on 
the Wild West. Daydreams have them picking 
their way up the angular peaks of the 
Rockies or carving lines down the muscular 
slopes of the Cascades. Denali, Rainier, Longs 
Peak; these are the summits that live in the 
imaginations of adventurers when they think 
of the US. 

As a result, America’s White Mountains 
usually get overlooked. Located in state of 
New Hampshire, at the far northern end of 
the Appalachian Chain, the Whites aren’t as 
sexy as their Western counterparts. If 
Australians know anything about New 
Hampshire at all, it’s probably because they 


were forced to read Robert Frost in high 
school—which isn’t necessarily a bad place 
to start; the woods here are ‘lovely, dark and 

Above the treeline though, the Whites, 
because of their steep terrain, combined 
with climate factors of the northern 
latitudes, relief, and proximity to the ocean, 
produce conditions that are comparable to 
those in the planet's greatest ranges. Formed 
by continental collision, shaped by glaciers, 
and affected by the region’s famously 
extreme weather, the terrain is uniquely 
suited to outdoor recreation. 

New Hampshire has a long but understated 
history of skiing, climbing and trekking, and 
it’s home to a dedicated breed of outdoor 
people that have a deep connection to the 


mountains. Adventures in the White 
Mountains are inextricably linked to the 
regional climate. Storms are followed, sunny 
days are treated like public holidays, and 
snow and ice conditions are monitored 
obsessively throughout the winter season. 
Beyond the fleeting excitement that weather 
can produce, there is also a deeper, almost 
ineffable tie to the character of the landscape 
itself. People that live and play in the White 
Mountains have adapted to engage with the 
particular nuances of their natural 
environment. 

The distinctive styles of backcountry skiing, 
trekking, and climbing in the region have all 
been informed by the geomorphic 
architecture where these rituals play out. In a 
sense, the mountains are a place of worship 
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and these activities are spiritual practice, the 
tenants of which are informed by the 
movement of glaciers and by the quiet 
workings of groundwater and frost. It’s no 
wonder then that the people of New 
Hampshire have adopted as their moniker a 
name that pays reverence to the very material 
from which these cathedrals are built. They 
call themselves “Granite Staters”. 

ANATOMY OF AN ANCIENT GEOLOGICAL 
SYSTEM 

If we think of the Appalachian Chain as a 
snake slithering up the eastern seaboard of 
the United States, the Whites would be the 
head. At 3,200 kilometers long, the 
Appalachians extend north-east from the 
subtropical forests of the Deep South to the 


border with Canada, a wall of mountains 
separating the Atlantic coastal plains from the 
vast interior lowlands. Formed 460 million 
years ago they are among the oldest 
mountains on earth, the seam where an 
ancient ocean once closed. Like a colossal, 
prehistoric scar, the Appalachian Chain is 
evidence that at one time all the world’s 
continents came together into a single 
landmass called Pangaea. 

Unimaginably slow and violent, the collision 
that these mountains were born out of fused 
the eastern margin of ancient North America 
with the coasts of Africa and Europe. Entire 
chains of volcanic islands and even small 
continents were swept up in the process. 
Viewed from space, the impact would have 
resembled a cartoon car wreck: the earth 


was crumpled and pushed skyward into 
jagged mountains, corrugating the 
bedrock like sheet metal. By the time the 
suturing together of Pangaea was 
complete, the Appalachians had risen to 
become the planet’s grandest mountain 
range, a belt of peaks that, at one time, was 
as tall as the Alps. 

There are 48 peaks over 1,200 meters tall— 
known as the “four-thousand footers”—in 
New Hampshire. Compared to other regions 
of the Appalachian Chain, the Whites have an 
especially precipitous, rugged topography. 
Climate plays a role in this distinction. While 
the Appalachian Blue Ridge Mountains— 
located in the Carolinas—are home to the 
highest summit in the eastern United States, 
the climate is nevertheless too warm to 
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support an alpine zone. Southern ranges lack 
the treeline found in the Whites. The highest 
parts of the Blue Ridge are generally coated 
in dense spruce-fir stands. 

There are elemental differences as well. 

While most southern Appalachian mountains 
are built out of sedimentary rock, the Whites 
are composed of igneous and metamorphic 
material. Nearly all the rocks you find in the 
Whites are related to the assembly of 
Pangaea and the tectonic uplift, or to the 
later period of Pangaea’s breakup when 
North America drifted free, some 240 
million years ago. In addition to the state’s 
namesake granite, the mountains of New 
Hampshire are layered with metamorphic 
schists, quartzites, and gneisses. These rocks, 
once sediments on the floor of an ocean, 
were deeply buried and heated during 
mountain formation until they became 
malleable like warm dough, and were folded 
upward. As you are hiking along the region’s 
trails, you can see the shapes of these folds 
in the sides of cliffs, some the size of 
mountains themselves, frozen in time. 

But the processes that made this landscape 
truly distinctive occurred in the (relatively) 
more recent geological past. According to 
Brian Fowler, a geologist at the Mount 
Washington Weather Observatory, "the White 
Mountain landscape was significantly 
changed by Pleistocene glaciers. The most 
recent one, called the Laurentide Ice Sheet, 
attained a thickness of over a mile. The ice 
sheets had enormous weight and eroded the 
bedrock as they flowed across the region.” 
Most of the iconic features of the White 
Mountains are the work of glaciers. Small 
glaciers form at high elevations on the flanks 
of mountains around the world. Large 
glaciers, known as continental ice sheets, 
develop around the polar regions and can 
cover vast areas of the Earth’s surface. These 
immense tracts of ice flow like frozen rivers 
under the force of their own weight. 

The advance of the last “ice age” came in 
waves, between 2.6 million and 11,700 
years ago: the Pleistocene epoch. As the 
continental ice sheet advanced and retreated, 
it would follow the path of least resistance, 
initially grinding its way though the 
mountains via pre-existing valleys. These 
avenues of first passage are preserved today 
as the spectacular steep-sided “notches” for 
which the White Mountain region is famous. 
At the last glacial maximum (roughly 
25,000 years ago) Fowler says that, “the 
Laurentide Ice sheet eventually covered the 
entire region including the summits of high 
mountains.” Like geologic bulldozers, 
glaciers pluck out and transport large chunks 
of rock, scouring and grinding the bedrock 
beneath the ice in the process. Tangible 
evidence of their monumental earthmoving 


effects can still be found. Conspicuous 
boulders of distinctive and localised rock 
types are often found near the summits of 
mountains were they don’t belong, having 
been carried southward as the glacier 
advanced. Ice sheets also scoured away the 
decomposed rock and loose sediment that 
had formed on top of mountains during 
millions of years of weathering and stream 
activity prior to the ice age. The exposed 
rock and lack of suitable soil, combined with 
the region’s extreme winter climate, accounts 
for why so many White summits rise above 

ON CIRQUES 

Perhaps the most popular of all the glacial 
terrain features in the Whites are the cirques 
that flank the eastern side of Mount 
Washington: the infamous Tuckerman and 
Huntington ravines. These ravines (or 
cirques, more accurately) are rounded 
depressions that formed at the head of 
smaller mountain glaciers. Revered by skiers, 
climbers, hikers and mountaineers for their 
particular aspect and terrain, cirques are 
singularly treacherous and beautiful. 

At 1,917 metres, Mount Washington is the 
most prominent mountain east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Carolinas. 

It also has the distinction of being “the most 
dangerous small mountain in the world”. 
Washington boasts some scary stats: the 
highest wind velocity ever recorded at any 
surface weather station (372 kilometres per 
hour) was logged there on April 12, 1934. 

It’s also subject to some of the coldest 
temperatures recorded outside Antarctica. 

On January 16, 2004, the summit weather 
observation station registered a temperature 
of-42.0 °C and sustained winds of 140.8 
kilometres per hour, resulting in a wind chill 
value of-74.77 °C, 

The mountain’s notoriously erratic weather 
is partly due to the fact that it is situated at 
the convergence of several storm tracks, 
mainly from the Atlantic to the south, the 
Gulf region and Pacific Northwest. 137 
fatalities have been recorded on the 
mountain since 1849.That’s more deaths 
than Alaska’s Denali. Most are due to 
hypothermia and avalanches. The mountain 
inspired Nicholas Howe’s book Not Without 
Peril, a collection of intimate profiles of 
people who found trouble on the mountain 
over the last 150 years, and a sort of morbid 
cult classic among outdoor enthusiasts. 
Because of these extreme conditions 
Washington has become a testing ground for 
people looking to take on larger summits. 
Mountaineers will make an attempt on 
Washington in preparation for Rainier, 

Denali or the Himalayas. When asked how 
Washington stacks up against the world most 


prized summits, Cheyenne Chaffee, a guide 
with the Eastern Mountain Sports Climbing 
School said: “when the weather is bad, 
which is most of the time, this mountain is 
as difficult as any in the world... It’s a 
shorter route to the summit, but, pound for 
pound, Washington is as gnarly as 
anywhere.” Despite the dangers, people have 

The anatomy of a cirque. 
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CARVING A CIRQUE 

Ravines, or cirques, are a common 
feature of glaciated mountains. 

A cirque is a semicircular rock basin 
(or “bowl,” if you’re skier) framed 
by a steep headwall. Glaciers are 
instrumental in hollowing out these 
rock amphitheaters. Over time, 
localised glaciers will rotate on the 
bedrock, grinding out the cirque's floor 
and creating a threshold on the down- 
valley edge. The cirque’s headwall, 
on the uphill flank, is steepened by 
freeze-and-thaw-cycle erosion. Some 
cirques contain active glaciers, but 
Huntington and Tuckerman Ravines 
are relics of past glaciations and are 
refilled with new snow each year. 
Tuckerman is renowned by 
backcountry skiers for its monstrous 
headwall and reliable snowfields. 
Throughout the winter, high winds 
on Mount Washington sweep snow 
off the summit and alpine gardens 
and deposit the drifts into the 
bowl. Geologist Brian Fowler noted 
how, ‘[prevailing] winds blowing 
from the west and southwest are 
diverted around the summit cone of 
Mount Washington and carry snow 
preferentially into Tuckerman and 
Huntington Ravine on either side of 
the summit cone’. These snowfields 
tend to persist in the warmer months 
long after the lower-elevation ski 
areas have melted off. 
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long identified with Washington, drawn in 
by its striking aesthetics, it’s complex 
technical challenges, and more recently by 
its lines and potential gravity. 

While technical rock climbers may be 
connoisseurs of rock’s particular 
characteristics, the people that best 
appreciate large-scale geology are trekkers. 
People have been heading to Washington to 
experience and appreciate its striking 
architecture since the time when hoop skirts 
and tweed jackets were considered technical 
clothing. A man named Darby Fields, 
accompanied by two Native American 
guides, recorded the first ascent of what is 
now called Mount Washington in 1643 
(before European settlers arrived, the 
mountain was known as Agiocochook: "Home 
of the Great Spirit”.) 

It wasn’t until the 1800s that there was a 
shift in the broad cultural conception of 
mountains. They went from being perceived 
as inhospitable places to places worthy of 
study and exploration. With vast wildernesses 
in close proximity to New England cultural 
centres, the Whites began attracting 
geologists, botanists, adventurers and artists. 
These people were the first to venture into 
areas that had previously only been visited 
by Native Americans. The public followed 
these expeditions, and geological research 
was particularly popular at the time. 

Historian and art scholar Rebecca Bedell has 
said of the rise in public interest: 

‘In the early nineteenth century, geology was 
a young and exciting science bound in many 
ways to revealed religion. It’s practitioners’ 
revelations - including the expansion of the 
age of the earth, the re-creation of vanished 
species, and the reconstruction of the ice 
ages - captured the public’s imagination ... 


Fashionable gentlemen kept mineral cabinets, 
collected fossils and read the latest geological 
literature.’ 

People started coming to the Whites for 
spiritual inspiration. Artists of the time 
depicted the mountains in a “sublime” but 
generally realistic manner, paying special 
attention to the shape of the land. Bedell 
describes this artistic relationship, saying: ‘as 
the popularity of geology escalated in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century, so 
did artistic involvement in the discipline. By 
midcentury numerous American painters... 
were studying the science and incorporating 
geological ideas into their art... and many of 
the painters were friendly with prominent 
geologists.’ 

It was a time when scientific pursuits were 
intermixed with sport and art, and it was 
during this explosion in interest—dubbed 
“the golden age of alpinism”—that a system 
of huts was built in the region to support 
folks that were keen to explore, but 
unfamiliar with the harsh realities of the 
wilderness. Some were rudimentary, but 
many were full-service affairs run by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Eight huts are 
still operated by the AMC today. They are 
fully staffed most months of the year and 
provide beds and meals to those intrepid 
enough to search them out. Accommodation 
is still only accessible by boot or ski, 
depending on the season. 

Many of the glacial features of Mount 
Washington are best explored and admired 
in winter. Snowshoe hikers and backcountry 
skiers traverse the broad, rounded bases of its 
glacially carved u-shaped valleys. These are 
distinguished from the younger and sharper 
v-shaped valleys that have been carved by 
water and wind erosion. Washington’s two 


most famous features are its ravines, 
Huntington and Tuckerman. In fact, most 
visitors to the mountain in the winter don’t 
start up it intending to reach the summit. 
They come to “do some laps on Tucks." 

THE WHITES: A TRADITION OF 
ADVENTURE 

Since the 1920s, decades before modern 
chairlifts were invented and brought to the 
US, spring weekends have seen hundreds to 
thousands of skiers making the three-mile 
trek on backcountry trails to the bottom of 
Tuckerman ravine. Over time, skiers 
pioneered descents down and through its 
steepest and narrowest chutes. In many 
people’s minds, “Tucks” is the birthplace of 
modern alpine skiing. 

There is a style of skiing that is particular to 
the White Mountains, one that’s probably 
best exemplified in the story of Toni Matt. In 
1939, at the third American Inferno (an 
annual top to bottom ski race on 
Washington) the Austrian skier became the 
source of legend. Matt pointed his skis off 
the summit, bombing over the 214-meter 
tall Tuckerman headwall and into the bowl 
with barely a turn. He finished the race with 
a time of six minutes, 29.2 seconds. That 
record still stands today. 

Maybe the most famous product of this 
region’s steep, wind-hardened slopes is skier 
Bode Miller. The most successful male 
American alpine ski racer of all time, he 
grew up skiing in the White Mountains. 
Seemingly a student of Toni Matt’s all-or- 
nothing approach to racing, Miller is as well 
known for his spectacular crashes and 
outlandish recoveries as he is for his six 
Olympic medals or his four World 
Championship titles. In fact, at the age of 13, 
Miller triggered an avalanche while trying to 
take on the sheer headwall at Tuckerman 
Ravine. The slide took him under, but, in a 
perverse twist of luck, he got wedged behind 
a boulder and his head emerged above the 
surface of the snow. An event that would that 
would have turned most people off skiing 
forever, it seems this came to define his 
philosophy towards life. 

Chris Davenport, a pacesetter for the sport of 
ski-mountaineering, is also a Granite Stater. 
He was the first person to ski all 54 of 
Colorado's peaks over 14,000 feet elevation 
in one year. He has summitted Everest and 
skied the Lhotse face. Now Davenport fives in 
Aspen, in the heart of the Rockies. 
Nevertheless, he says he is still awed by the 
geological architecture of Washington. In an 
interview with Teton Gravity Research, 
Davenport explained why he chose to 
include Washington in his book 50 Classic Ski 
Descents of North America: 

“I think the main thing that defines [a classic 
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route] is it has got to just grab your eye. You 
have to look at this and just go, ‘Wow, oh 
my gosh, look at that line.’... I think there 
has to be history to it. I think it’s got to be 
aesthetic. You know, most importantly for 
me was the aesthetics. Take Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, for example. I mean, it’s a super 
aesthetic glacial cirque with an incredible 
amount of history and it’s really popular. A 
lot of people go up there. Huntington 
Ravine as well... We wanted things that 
were going to be inspirational or 
aspirational, where people would go, ‘I 
wonder if I could ever do that?”’ 

At the north end of Mount Washington’s 
eastern slope is Huntington Ravine. It’s 
steeper, more prone to avalanche and thus 
rockier than Tuckerman. Huntington attracts 
fewer visitors than it’s neighbour. People are 
drawn to it more for its vertical potential 
rather than its descents. 

In the winter, mountaineers climb pillars of 
ice to gain the Huntington headwall before 
navigating the wildly inconsistent, harsh 
conditions of Mount Washington’s alpine 
zones en route to the summit. The headwall 
of Huntington is streaked with narrow 
chutes that fill with ice and snow. Some of 
the world’s best alpine climbers have learned 
to swing an ice-axe and walk up walls on 
crampon points in these gullies. Hanging for 
hours with their nose against the rock and 
ice, practitioners of this sport are intimately 
aware of geology. 

The stability of the snow pack, the 
weathering of the rock, and the reliability of 
the ice vary seasonally and by the day. While 
the integrity of a climb is dictated mostly by 
weather patterns, a climber also needs to be 
aware of things like the amount of 
groundwater that is seeping through fissures 
in the wall and the mineral composition of 
the rock and how well ice will adhere to it. 
These variables dictate the equipment, the 
techniques, and even the style of climbing a 
mountaineer will use to get to the top. 

Using cracks and folds, looking for minute 
depressions in a vertical face for hand holds 
and places to fix protective equipment, the 
nature of the rock is of paramount concern 
for climbers. When linked together, these 
individual facets and variation become 
routes or “lines.” These routes are mapped 
and shared so that climbers can measure 
themselves against one another. 

When asked why he thinks people choose to 
pit themselves against the forces of nature in 
this way, local guide Cheyenne Chaffee said: 
“most of the time I’m up there I’m hunched 
over, trudging, kind of struggling, that or 
looking down through my feet at the base 
of the climb and trying not to think. But at 
some point, every time, I’ll look up and out 
over the horizon and say to myself, ‘This is 



why I do this.’ In Huntington all these 
elements combine to form something 
massive that looks impossible, yet somehow, 
we manage to make it to the top.” Of 
course, he later qualified this reverie with 
the reminder that “there’s no summit that 
comes before you expect it.” 

Pinnacle Gully is probably the most famous 

RIGHT: The gullies that provide a route for 
climbers over the headwall of this cirque are 
the result of freeze-thaw-cycle erosion. 
Trickling waterfalls make many of these 
routes unclimbable in summer. Come winter 
these same seeps will choke the routes with 
the thick veins of ice that lure alpine 
climbers from all over the US. 


Eastern Mountain Sports Climbing School 
guide Keith Moon leading a route in 
Huntington Ravine. Image courtesy of EMS. 


line in Huntington Ravine. An angling shaft 
of waterfall ice framed by daunting spines 
of rock. The ice choking the gully in winter 
is backed by a basaltic dike: a vein of dark 
volcanic rock that welled up through the 
bedrock of Mount Washington long after the 
White Mountains had risen. Most of these 
are oriented roughly north-east to south¬ 
west and they mark the initial fractures 
along which the Pangaea began to break 
apart. Basalt, a comparatively “soft” igneous 
rock is susceptible to erosion, so, in places 
where it is acted upon by the forces of water 
and wind, these dikes form eroded channels 
like Pinnacle Gully. 


In the White Mountains, as it is elsewhere, 
adventure is tied to rich human and 
geologic histories. 

Maybe because our experience (compared to 
the life of a mountain) is fleeting to the 
point of non-existence, we see the 
environment as a static place to explore and 
inhabit, a setting. But landscapes have their 
own stories—different rock formations 
came to be, mountains are built and 
sculpted—and they continue to be written. 


g southwest across the summits of 
e Mountains, the headwall rims of 
Huntington and Tuckerman Ravine in the 
foreground. 



By extension, the mountains we love shape 
us. Through our observations and adventures 
we develop an understanding, a kind of 
shared geology. Mountains are witness to 
deep, unimaginable time, but it is a narrative 
in which we can participate. It may be 
impossible for us to truly conceive of 
geologic time, but we need only stand at the 
precipice of a headwall and look down into 
cirque to feel its stunning enormity. W 
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Reaching for a.hold near the topt>f 
Sacred Site (18) as the sea surjjps- 
beneath. Photos: Cameron SemplC 
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Outdoor climbing requires some technical expertise, but as 
Cameron Semple discovers, you don’t have to be incredibly 
proficient to find this activity rewarding 


C limbing publications the world over 
are full of stories and photos of top 
climbers cranking down on insanely 
tiny holds or desperately steep routes. To 
the average weekend warrior, plugging 
their way up their latest project, these 
features make for great eye candy and 
motivation to improve. However, it doesn’t 
necessarily help plan for this or even next 
year’s great adventure. 

Unless you’ve been hiding under a rock, 
you’d probably realise that Tasmania has no 
shortage of the stuff. It is a paradise to 
climbers, who come from around the 
world to get even a brief sampling of the 


routes available. Part of the allure comes 
down to the range of styles and difficulties 
available in uniquely beautiful and rugged 
settings, including alpine, wilderness and 
coastal. It is on these sea cliffs that you can 
find some of the most rare climbing 
experiences out there, particularly if your 
goal is one of the dolerite sea stacks of the 
Tasman Peninsula. 

Based out of the Fortescue Bay campsite, 
one has access to the three most popular 
and easily accessible of these improbable 
pieces of rock: The Candlestick, The Totem 
Pole and The Moai. Accessible is used in 
relative terms here, because no matter 


which of these you choose it will be a day 
to remember. 

The Totem Pole is no doubt the most well 
known of the trio. With its slender form 
emerging directly out of the seething ocean 
and its selection of superb climbing routes, 
it attracts many suitors. These climbing 
tragics all have a couple of things in 
common: they can either climb grade 25 
(Ewbank) or have enough gear (and the 
inclination) to aid their way to the top. 

The Candlestick - at first glance - seems like 
a much more realistic proposition with 
routes graded 16 or 18.That is until you 
realise there is a 10-metre swim through 
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"shark-infested water’’ 1 ; then various rope 
and gear trickery; a 110-metre four-pitch 
climb; and finally more rigging 
complications to get back to the mainland. 
A worthy adventure, if you have the gear 
and experience. 

So what does that leave for the average 
wannabe-hard-core-trad-climber, who has 
stowed a handful of cams, a rope and a 
harness into his carry-on because he was 
too stingy to pay for check-in? The Moai! 
Which, despite being the most accessible, 
provides mere mortal climbers the chance 
to experience the exhilarating, memorable 
and definitely still adventurous style of 
these sea-stacks. 


When out for a day climbing, with a 
particular climbing goal in mind and often 
with a heavy pack, it can sometimes be 
hard to appreciate the approach for what it 
is, rather than a distance that simply has to 


be covered in the shortest time. In this case, 
the route provided a beautiful setting and 
warm-up to the day ahead. 

The Tasman Trail is your starting point and 
leaves from the northern end of Fortescue 
Bay Beach. Keep an eye out for penguins 
and their tracks as you follow the coastline 
through open bushland to Canoe Bay. After 
crossing the suspension bridge, the 
vegetation becomes increasingly damp and 
moss covers nearly every stationary surface. 
From Canoe Bay, the route provides a 

r alk through lush rainforest as it 
a ridge and along more 

eaching Bivouac Bay. The 
c Bay is a relaxing place 
to spend a night or two with plenty of flat 
campsites set amongst gum trees. Nearby, 
Bivouac Creek bubbles its way out to the 

After crossing the creek, there is one more 
ascent before you reach the location at 


So what does that leave for the average wannabe-hardcore-trad-climber, 
who has stowed a handful of cams, a rope and a harness into their carry- 
on because they were too stingy to pay for check-in? The Moai! 
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which you leave the track and head off to 
the right. At this point the main track starts 
to make its way around to the left at the 
top of the ridge. A small cairn marks the 
spot and a defined footpad leads you closer 
to the cliffs edge; we chose this spot to rack 
up and ditch our packs. 

From that point, the trail bears steeply 
down to the cliff edge and abseil anchors, 
where our excitement really started to ramp 
up. We chose to bring two ropes, one being 
useful to set as a fixed rap fine, the other 
for the climb itself. A 60-metre drop will 
get you onto the platform below, which 
provides the first good look at the amazing 
stack of rock that is your destination. 

At this point it was hard not to be gripped 
by some apprehension about what lay 
ahead. The waves of the Tasman Sea 
crashing on the rocks nearby didn't help 
the matter. “This semi-blank, absurd 
looking pillar apparently has a grade 18 
route to the top”, I thought to myself. 
Pushing past through the sensation of 
sweaty palms and wobbly knees, all was 
revealed. 

The route Sacred Site starts on the hidden 
side of the formation and winds its way up 
to and above the steepest part of The Moai, 
with only air between the climber and the 
water surging angrily below. After 
dispensing with a simple start you'll end up 
in a nice crack leading up onto a minor 
pinnacle. From here things really get 
interesting. The moves are awesome, the 
exposure kept us on our toes and the rock 
was delightfully grippy. Only a handful of 
trad gear is needed in the small-to-mid 
sizes with a couple of bolts thrown in to 
keep things sane. 

Once on top, you can carefully clamber 
onto the summit block for the obligatory 
selfie before taking a seat and bringing up 
your second from one of the most 
atmospheric belays you’ll find. Be sure to 
wave - as we did - as the speedboat tourists 
pass nearby while soaking in the view, 
before beating a hasty retreat as the famous 
Tassie weather no-doubt turns on you. 

If you do have some spare time, there are 
various other excellent routes on The Moai 
itself and the cliffs around it. Just be sure to 
leave enough time to make your escape 
back out the way you came via the grade 
16 routes above, which make for pleasant 
climbing in their own right. 


By the time we reached the top there were 
intermittent rain showers coming in from 
the ocean. Nevertheless, we spent some 
time just sitting and talking excitedly about 
what we’d done, while we reload our packs. 
The main topic of conversation revolved 
around how ridiculous it is for this 



amazing piece of geology to not only exist, 
but to also host a cluster of such high 
quality routes. 

The walk back to camp was made slightly 
less tiring by the conversion of the final 
ascent into a descent. During the hour (or 
two) that it takes us to dawdle back to base 
I let my mind drift towards future 
adventures in Tasmania and beyond. I find 
myself being drawn back to this place time 
and again, and I dread hopping on that 
return flight every time. 

I start considering the other stacks as a 
possibility after-all. The Totem Pole is 
probably out of reach for the foreseeable 
future, but surely there aren’t that many 
sharks in the water between future-me and 
The Candlestick? However, I quickly dismiss 
this silly idea and resolve myself to making 


more Tasmanian friends that like 
swimming, have heaps of gear and know 
how to rig a Tyrolean traverse. 


Before long you'll arrive back at camp to 
enjoy the idyllic beach surroundings and 
sip on a victory beverage while the sun sets 
behind you. The holds may not have been 
that tiny, nor the route super steep, but this 
feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment 
is shared by climbers of all levels and 
anyone who embraces challenges and 
pursues their passion in life. W 


Footnotes 

1. Roger Parkyn, Fortescue Bay Climbing 
Guide, (web publication by Jon Nermut). 
http://www.thesarvo.com/confluence/display/ 
thesarvo/Fortescue+Bay 
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The view from bate camp at the eri'cTof 
Bubble Bath. Ph&oe: Dave Cauldwell 


'Dave Cauldwell bush-bashes^wades and 
abseils through remote canyons in the 
Blue Mountains National Park 


Preparing for the first 
abseil down Crikey 


Crossing Bungleboori 
Creek en route to Crikey 
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C overed in charcoal markings like two 
badly made-up extras from a 
Western movie, Greg and I perch on 
a wedge of sandstone overlooking trees 
punctuated by sheer rock faces. We’re two 
lone rangers, and have spent the last few 
hours bush bashing - the last part of which 
was through a mess of fire-ravaged trees. 
Dusk looms and our campsite remains 
elusive; we’re optimistic it’s somewhere in 
the gully far below, nestled beneath an 
overhang. But this is confusing country and 
orientation is proving difficult. Rain spits 
and the fading light urges us to commit to 
the gully. 

My hiking companion, Greg, 
is canyon crazy. He’s a 
freelance guide in the Blue 
Mountains area yet seldom 
gets the opportunity to 
venture out to canyons like 
the four we’ll be visiting, due 
to the off-track nature of 
what we’re doing. We’re 
somewhere in the 
Wollangambe Wilderness 
Area, which is an access 
point to around 20 canyons. 

We descend into a gully 
carpeted by a mixture of 
loose soil and tree debris. 

Huge tree trunks, the charred 
victims of bushflre, lay 
strewn everywhere. A verdant 
rainforest drips with life at 
the bottom and animal tracks 
lead us onto a rocky shelf 
flanked by a creek. We ditch 
our packs and split up to see 
if there are any suitable 
campsites. I cross the creek 
and climb a steep hill, at the 
top of which is a huge 
sandstone overhang. Its 
surface is pocked and golden. 

The ground is like gold dust. 

There are several level places 
to throw down a roll mat and 
be protected from the 
elements, so long as no 
sideways rain jags in from 
the east. 

There are some amazing rock formations in 
this area, especially around our campsite. 
Much of the rock consists of two massive 
sandstone layers that were laid down in a 
river delta some 230 to 250 million years 
ago. These sandstone layers are part of the 
Narrabeen Group: the lower layer is Burra- 
Moko sandstone, the upper Banks Wall 
sandstone. These are mature types of 
sedimentary rocks formed by deposition of 
material at the Earth’s surface, as well as 
within bodies of water. It’s likely that the 


sandstone in this part of the Blue Mountains 
has been sculpted by countless gusts of 
wind and also water. 

A thin layer of shale (Mount York Claystone) 
separates the two sandstone layers. This fine¬ 
grained sedimentary rock is composed of 
mud; a mixture of flakes and clay minerals; 
and tiny fragments (silt-sized particles) of 
other minerals, especially quartz and calcite. 
This shale is prominent in formations such 
as the Three Sisters. 

Our first canyon, Crikey, is comprised of the 
lower Burra-Moko layer of sandstone. 
Sydney University Bushwalkers (SUBW) 
member Tony Norman named it in 1982. 


The moniker reflects his reaction to 
finding it. 

We leave camp - our compass set for Crikey 
— and are immediately scrambling down a 
slippery slope to meet the Bungleboori 
Creek at the bottom. Greg edges across it by 
balancing on fallen tree trunks that litter the 
river. “Dry feet are a canyoning 
commodity,” he says, just before falling 
backwards into the river. He lands on a 
fallen tree, which preserves his dryness. 

A series of mossy boulders lay stacked on 
top of each other in the steep gully ahead. 


We hoist ourselves up to the top where tall 
sandstone walls chaperone us. Spiders' webs 
shake. They’re full of trapped daddy long 
legs that vie desperately to free themselves. 
The dizzy weavers of these webs will have 
food to last for weeks. 

Distant thunder grumbles in the humidity. 
We weave between trees twisted by fire, 
along a ridge and through a corridor of 
saplings. Greg suddenly deviates off the 
ridge and we descend into a forest filled 
with bracken. The ground is obscured and 
unseen holes swallow my feet. Branches and 
logs trip me up. Eventually we reach a creek 
and it’s time to kiss our dry feet goodbye 
and put on our wetsuits. We 
wade through water that gets 
progressively deeper until it’s 
up to my chin. 

Huge boulders dwarf us. I 
peel back fern leaves and feel 
like an explorer pioneering 
unchartered terrain. The 
creek winds for a while 
before disappearing over a 
10-metre drop. I’ve never 
abseiled down a waterfall 
before, so Greg gives me a 
few pointers before I drop 
over the edge. The rock falls 
away almost immediately and 
my feet dangle. I swing from 
side to side, totally losing 
control at the bottom and 
rock. 

Our second abseil is shorter 
but more awkward. There’s 
nowhere to put my feet at 
the start, no purchase on the 
rock, and pretty soon I’m 
dangling once more with 
little control. I land in chest- 
deep water, in a magical 
chamber with small shafts of 
light penetrating the 
darkness. Once we’ve abseiled 
over the next drop, again a 
short and awkward affair, 
they’ll be virtually no 
daylight. Even with the lack 
of light, it’s easy to see the 
presence of iron in the rock due to its rusty 
colouration. We’re deep in the Burra-Moko 
sandstone strata. Canyons in this layer 
typically start with a waterfall that tumbles 
into a plunge pool. It's after this plunge 
pool that the canyon slot begins. On 
average, a standard Burra-Moko canyon will 
have three or four abseils that total a height 
of 60 metres (Crikey’s drop is around 55 
metres). It’s uncommon for sandstone 
canyons in the Blue Mountains to have an 
abseil distance of more than 25 metres in 
one drop. 
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Crikey is deep, dark and unrelenting. The 
abseils are dose together - all of them with 
awkward starts where the rock just falls 
away. It’s as enchanting and magical as it is 
cold and unwelcoming. I’m keen to absorb 
the subterranean ambience, but I also want 
to get out as soon as possible. It’s not that 
I’m claustrophobic; it’s an indescribable 
feeling, almost as if there are ancient spirits 
down here that don’t want to be disturbed, 
spirits that reluctantly admire my 
perseverance to explore, but don’t want me 
to stay for too long. 

The presence of daylight ahead fools me 
into thinking the abseiling is over. But a 
short damber over rocks leads to a 
20-metre drop, a two-tiered waterfall abseil 
as frightening as it is gorgeous. We’ve been 
going for seven hours and my energy levels 
are flagging. 

Greg throws the rope down and I go over 
the edge. I’m immediately in trouble. My 
rope is snagged on a rock and very soon my 
feet are above my head. The waterfall 
pounds my face, thundering into my nose, 
eyes and ears. I’m out of energy; unable to 
haul myself level or free the rope. I wonder 
for a moment if this is it. He died dangling in 
Crikey Creek is hardly the epitaph I expected 
on my tombstone, but it’s difficult to see a 
way out. It’s actually impossible to see 
anything such is the veracity of the water 
slamming into my eyes. I yank on the rope 
with both hands several times. Finally it 
relents and my feet grope for a small cave¬ 


like crevice halfway down the waterfall. I 
pause to breathe and take a rest from the 
pounding water. 

Moments later, on the second half of the 
descent, I end up in exactly the same 
position. My only functioning sense is 
survival - a thirst for life, not waterfalls. 
Adrenaline stirs and I yank the troublesome 
rope until I’m finally free and in the pool 
below. Greg comes down and wades across 
the pool to join me. He looks concerned 
but doesn’t say anything. I try to lift the 
mood by declaring that the canyon should 
be renamed Leaking Orifice. 

My legs are shaking as we wade up 
Bungleboori Creek back towards base camp. 
There are no free footsteps around here; 
every one is a potential ankle sprainer. We 
wade upstream for about a kilometre, 
clambering over huge boulders and fallen 
trees. Sand beds are tricksters, either 
supporting my feet or sinking me knee- 
deep into the mire. It’s dusk by the time we 
arrive back at camp utterly exhausted. 


Nocturnal visitors murmur and nibble at 
the dry bag that contains our food. Come 
the morning only Greg’s toothbrush is 
missing, stolen by an antechinus. En route 
to our second canyon, Bjelke’s Mind, we 
both look for toothbrush replacements. I 
suggest an immature banksia cone. Greg 
tries it, but bits come off in his teeth. 

We scramble down the canyon wall and 
descend into a ferny wonderland. The 


canyon is wide at the moment although we 
can only see a few metres ahead such is the 
thickness of the bush. The canyon narrows 
and we wade and duck through a 
picturesque creek that reminds me of the 
babbling brooks I played in as a child. 

On reaching a rock pool flanked with green 
mossy rocks, we wetsuit up and are soon 
standing above our first abseil. I’m nervous 
after what happened yesterday evening, but 
confident I’ll get down without a hitch - so 
long as the rope doesn’t get snagged again. I 
climb over the edge and abseil a short 
distance without difficulty. Awe usurps 
nervousness. Creepers bungee and twist into 
the canyon all around us. Ferns splay on the 
rocks, illuminated by a sun that shines 
directly overhead. 

Bjelke’s Mind is a straight and narrow 
canyon with fairly short abseils down 
narrow chutes. The going is easier than 
yesterday because there are more spots to 
place my feet and wedge my body. We 
throw our packs down to rock pools below 
to avoid getting stuck mid-abseil. Slimy logs 
- presumably thrown down here by flash 
floods - act as slides, tightropes and 
obstacles. The sun spotlights a section of 
canyon. As Greg steps into the centre of it, 
light bounces off him as if he were some 
kind of canyon deity venerated from the 
gods above. 

Eventually the canyon spits us out into 
Bungleboori Creek. We take off our wetsuits 
and eat lunch by the river before climbing 
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steeply to a series of platy towered pagodas. 
These rock formations are uncommon and 
have semi-regular ironstone bands shaped 
like cones. Nature has in-built steps into 
their structure. The pagodas comprise of 
Banks Wall sandstone (which forms the 
upper sections of canyons in many of the 
creeks in this area), and are created by a 
combination of weathering and sandstone 
erosion. Each one differs in appearance due 
to the regularity of its ironstone banding, 
which forms in swirls and pipes, and is 
probably the result of a reaction between 
reduced iron-rich water and oxygenated 
water (geologists are uncertain as to the 

They may look solid, but these pagodas are 
incredibly britde on the edges. Greg climbs 
up one and when I try to do likewise, a 
chunk of rock comes away in my hand. I 
fall, grazing both hands and knees. Walking 
in the presence of these pagodas is like 
walking beside the remnants of an ancient 
civilisation, of temples built to honour the 
majesty of this canyon-filled landscape. 

Indeed, there is much to honour 
about these pagodas. They are a biodiversity 
hotspot for rare and threatened flora such as 
the Pagoda Daisy. They also protect 
endangered fauna with broad-headed snakes 
living under loose surface rock. Another 
snake living up here is the common death 
adder. Greg steps on a rock with one curled 
up beneath it. It appears to be asleep. He 
carries on oblivious until I motion him 
back and point. This snake is capable of 
delivering the fastest strike among all 
venomous snakes recorded in Australia. Its 
venom causes paralysis and even death. 


“Today we’re going old-school canyoning,” 
Greg announces cheerfully. 

What he means by this is that 
we’ll wear no wetsuits down our third 
canyon, Bubble Bath. We’re also leaving the 
long rope and harnesses at camp as there 
are no long abseils. All we’re taking is a 
short rope and a couple of short slings to 
use as makeshift harnesses. 

Bubble Bath canyon ends right by our 
campsite. SUBW member Brad Phillips 
named the canyon in 1987. David Noble, a 
member of that SUBW party, recalls a 
massive, five-metre flash flood on that trip. 
The storm left a lot of foam in the canyon, 
hence the name. The canyon has a 
constriction in the upper (Banks Wall) layer 
of sandstone. Canyons etched in this layer 
are typically short and narrow with walls of 
limited height. They are sometimes referred 
to as prelude canyons, although some of the 
sections of the canyon can be quite 
significant (which is the case with Bubble 
Bath). Often, with this kind of sandstone 


canyon formation, there is a non-canyon 
section of the creek that stretches for several 
kilometres before the creek cuts through the 
sandstone layer. 

We bush bash through short, sharp 
branches that whip and graze my legs 
before coming to the creek that will lead us 
into the depths of Bubble Bath. This creek 
has fluctuating water levels. Smooth and 
curvaceous rock winds as the canyon snakes 
through the valley. There’s a really intimate 
feel to this one, and it has some particularly 
narrow squeezes. A series of rock pools 
means that we’re alternating between 
swimming and scrambling. 

Greg plods along like an elephant when 
we’re up on the ridge tops bush bashing. 
Place him in slippery and confined spaces 


and he transforms into a nimble, rock¬ 
hopping adventurer. He adeptly scoots over 
the terrain without fear. I, on the other 
hand, am cautious and clumsy. Where Greg 
hoists himself over boulders and dodges 
underwater obstacles with seeming 
effortlessness, I’m taking twice the time and 
am crashing into the water. 

Our rope isn’t long enough to attach to the 
sling that other canyoners use for the first 
abseil, but Greg has a back-up plan. He 
snatches an old piece of deadwood and 
snaps it before wedging it between two 
boulders. A couple of kicks and shoves later 
and Greg is satisfied it’s going to hold. We 
have a 7-metre drop down a slippery 
waterfall into a deep pool at the bottom. 

As with all of our previous abseils, it’s 
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OSPREY ATMOS 65 (1.98KG, 65L) - $299.95 


The first time I put on the Atmos 65, it 
felt as though I was being embraced by 
a long, lost relative. The one-size-fits- 
all adjustable hip strap means there’s 
a generous length of waist strap that 
moulds to your contours, while any 
excess slides inconspicuously back into 
the hip strap. Having this feature adds 
a bit more weight to this 1.98-kilo pack, 
but it's a small price to pay for such 
flexibility. 

And it is all about flexibility; the Atmos 
is a veritable yogi of the backpacking 
fraternity. An adjustable 'anti-gravity' 
suspension system includes a curved, 
mesh-covered back panel that not only 
provides airflow, but also contours to 
the shape of your torso. I've never had 
a pack where the load doesn't rest on 
my back before, so I was interested to 
see if shifting the weight away from my 
body would compromise my ability to 
balance while out bush, ducking around 
trees, boulder hopping and scrambling. 
The pack clung to me despite the hip 
shaking, sidestepping manoeuvres. This 
is down to getting the pack properly 
fitted and the adjustable harness system 
that enables specific torso tailoring and 
a snug fit 

The body of the Atmos is made with 
100D x 630D nylon dobby main fabric. 
This is supposed to be pretty water 
resistant and it wants to be because 
the pack doesn’t come with a rain cover. 
And while the specifications say that the 
Atmos 65 is designed to carry a load of 
roughly 13.5-22 kilograms, I found the 
optimum load for remaining agile was 
between 15 and 16 kilos (this may differ 
from person to person). 

There's a hole at the top back part of the 


backpack through which you can feed a 
bladder hose. The pocket for the bladder 
itself resides inside the backpack, but 
this may be awkward to use if your pack 
is chock-a-block full, in which case you’ll 
just have to plonk the bladder on top of 
your gear. The front mesh pocket can 
also be cumbersome if the pack is fully 
loaded as there isn’t an huge amount 
of give, which limits what you can put in 
there. Side-pockets can be found toward 
the bottom of the pack, but these aren't 
that useful because things easily fall out 
I've been using a 90-litre backpack for 
many years and while it's performed 
well, having something so big means 
I'm lugging 25kg on multi-day trips 
and the top of the bag gets snagged 
on branches a lot. The Atmos 65 is a 
good transition into more lightweight, 
trekking. 


difficult to place my feet on any rocks 
without slipping. This is my first waterfall 
abseil since the incident in Leaking Orifice, 
aka Crikey. I swing into the full flow a 
couple of times before letting go of the 
rope and jumping into the plunge pool, 
swallowing water as I do so. 

Each canyon has its own distinct personality, 
and Bubble Bath is full of mini chambers. 
It’s the kind of place I’d expect to find 
buried treasure. Spider webs catch shards of 
daylight and flutter in a zephyr. I crawl 
through a small opening after the waterfall 
and come out into a chamber with a sand 
island in the middle. Sunshine streams 
through narrow slits and spotlights it. Steam 
rises off Greg’s back. The air is mystical. 

We clamber over slippery boulders before 
coming to an awkward down-climb, a 
narrow chute gushing with water. It’s not 
far down enough for Greg to bother setting 
up an abseil, so I jam myself in between the 
slippery walls and find a log for my feet 
that has been jammed into place. It’s a sheer 
and slippery slide into a pool that’s not 
deep enough to guarantee a cushioned 
landing. I’m halfway down and stuck. Greg 
gets down by letting go and running 
(almost midair) onto a rock to the right 
before crashing into the pool. Greg is 
Spiderman though, and I’m Dumbo. I 
foolishly decide to try and copy him, but 
lose my grip and slide down the log grazing 
both arms as I splash into the water. 

I’m bare-chested and starting to get cold. 

My jaw locks, my teeth chatter, my body 
shakes. We zigzag through a series of 
narrow chicanes. I’m up to my neck in 
water, unable to touch the bottom and 
pulling myself along on the rocks. We come 
out into an amphitheatre just up from our 
campsite. Mammoth boulders lay strewn 
around the opening of the canyon. A 
handful of trees spear upwards, their roots 
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Abseiling in Bje/Aje’s Mind 


hugging mossy rocks. 

We eat dinner to the sound of an echoing 
Lyrebird chorus while lightning blankets 
the sky. 


Time doesn’t exist out here - at least not in 
the way our brains have been conditioned 
to perceive it. Slipping into a canyon is like 
descending into an alternate dimension. 

They are worlds unto themselves, vast 
microcosms thriving in ruptured earth. This 
is what it feels like as we jump several 
metres into a plunge pool to immerse 
ourselves in Hole in the Wall, our final 
canyon. We come out in an Eden-esque 
creek. It’s like a bubble, a frame of pre¬ 
history that could predate human existence; 
Greg and I feel like the only souls alive in 
this world. All there is to life here is gently 
trickling water, steep walls that rise like 
guardians and trees that tower like sentries. 
“Why wouldn’t you canyon?” Greg 
proclaims, clearly as excited as I am about 
the terrain we’re walking through. 

The creek ends and we descend into 
darkness, shimmying down a meaty tree 
trunk into a cavern filled with glow-worms. 
It’s a mini galaxy inside this chamber. The 
ceiling undulates, completely covered by the 
twinkling faeces of these magical creatures. 
We swim through, using our packs as 
buoys, and scramble out onto to a small 


rock where we sit in silence for several 
minutes just gazing up. These glow-worms 
have no concept of daylight. In this 
microcosmic chamber, constant darkness is 
the only reality. 

It’s getting cold, so we splash off the rock 
and swim to a narrow cleft through which 
we have to forcefully shove our packs. The 
crack in the rock is barely big enough to 
squeeze through; it’s a good job both Greg 
and I are skinny. 

The canyon ends and we come out at the 
junction with the Bungleboori Creek. It’s a 
short swim upstream until the creek is 
shallow enough to stand up in. We wade 
with sheer walls in close proximity either 
side of us, clambering over mini waterfalls 
until we come out onto a rocky shelf. Off 
come our wetsuits and we attempt to warm 
up under rainy skies. 

There’s something about these canyons, 
these custodial crevices of time. They seem 
to trap the flow of it, preserving prehistoric 
epochs in the atmosphere - eons that 
diffuse into the modern age outside their 
guardianship. Their allure and foreboding 
feel is a contradiction that simply adds to 
their mystery - a mystery that will never be 
solved by geological exposition, or by the 
brains of two sodden canyoners who have 
marvelled in the bellies of these magical 
canyons for five eternal days. M 
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Previous page: This shot was lit with three 
flashes to capture its beauty and expanse. 
Hollywood Cave, West Coast, South Island 
Clockwise from left: Remains of the extinct Moa 
- New Zealand's giant flightless bird; Water has 
etched away the canyon walls and floor, creating 
an appealingly shaped passage. Babylon 
System, Paparoa National Par; Descending a 
40m pitch at Te Tahi, West Coast, South Island 


Neil Silverwood is a photographer, filmmaker 
and caving enthusiast who has worked on 
projects for NZ Geographic and Red Bull. His 
documentary, which was filmed concurrently to 
these images, is due to show at the next Banff 
Film Festival. 
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G rowing up in suburban Melbourne 

during the 80s, Michael Parker quickly 
established himself as a unique character 
in his parents’ eyes. 

A smallish boy, Michael — who was bestowed the 
nickname ‘Mick’ - had something of a non¬ 
conformist streak. 

I “Mick didn’t like to do things according to rules 
or traditions, which meant he was constantly 
| testing boundaries,” recalls his father, Bruce. 
“Sometimes they were his own and sometimes 
they were those of the people around him.” 

It may have been this individuality that led Mick 
to develop his athleticism from a very early age. 
The steep hills around his home made for an 
excellent environment to build aerobic capacity, 
and it wasn’t long before the young boy was 
outpacing his peers at school (and challenging 
his sport teachers) over middle-to-long distances. 
Bruce Parker, like a great many men of his 
generation, had spent time in military service 
and so had this father before him. For this 
reason, Mick enjoyed something of a ‘gentleman’s 
education’ outside of his standard curricular 
program. This included some horse riding and 
hunting, but the formative moment came during 
a Commando Association day at Hanging Rock. 
This was the event at which Keith ‘Ugly’ Hughes 
would introduce the young Mick Parker to 
repelling, and from that point on climbing 
became his passion. 


SPIRIT OF GENEROSITY 

I In his adolescence, Mick was presented with a 
challenge of a different nature. His cousin, a boy 
of a similar age suffering from a degenerative 
illness, spent a great deal of time with the family 
following the separation of his parents. 

“No one had asked Mick to pay special attention 
to Craig,” says Bruce. “But from the moment he 
arrived at our house, Mick spent many hours 
with his cousin - just being his friend and 
making sure he was comfortable.” 

This generosity extended itself to non-humans as 
well. Mick’s family and friends recall his concern 
for hurt wildlife he would occasionally come 
across in the bush and some time after his 
passing, his father realised his son had been 
donating to Greenpeace. 

"He didn’t tell anyone he was doing it and I 
don’t recall him being particularly vocal about 
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his views in this regard,” Bruce says. 

Around a decade later when Mick had 
established himself as a mountaineer in the 
Himalayas, this attitude would be translated 
into a passion for helping the local peoples 
he would meet on his journeys. 

While he’d established himself as a graphic 
designer in Melbourne by this time, he 
worked only enough to fund his next 
expedition, and he “ended up spending 
more time in the field than he did at work”, 
his father said. 

“But what little he had with him he was 
always giving away to the locals,” he 
continued. “Michael was regularly found 
going through his packs, rummaging for the 
money he had stashed away ‘just in case’ and 
giving it to villagers in need.” 

One tale of generosity has been publicised 
by The Sydney Morning Herald, in which 
Michael left his tent in order to rescue a lost 
Irish climber in the middle of a whiteout on 
K2. Michael was subsequendy forced to feel 
for his own boot prints in the snow in order 
to lead the man back to his tent. 

Rob Prior, another of Bruce’s friends who 
had known Michael from a young age, said 
that for all his achievements, it was rare to 
hear the man discuss his trips, whether they 
were successful or otherwise. 

“He’d just returned from his attempt of K2 
and I’d asked him how it went,” Rob said. 
“He just replied as he always did: 'Oh, it was 
alright’ or something similar. It was only 
sometime later that I discovered the only 
reason he’d turned around was to save this 
Irish climber from freezing to death.” 

“And that wasn’t the only time he’d risked 
his life for another person in those 
mountains,” Bruce said. 

AIR OF HUMILITY 

Mick’s hard work in developing his 
physicality from a young age served him 
well when he turned his mind towards 
climbing and, eventually, mountaineering. 
His enhanced aerobic capacity meant he was 
able to climb higher without the support of 
oxygen than many other climbers at the 

His tenacity and endurance would lead him 
to summit five of the Himalayas’ 
8,000-metre peaks (some of them twice) 
and attempt eight others, including Everest 
from the north - all without supplementary 
oxygen. 

Moreover, Mick didn’t tend to travel in large 
groups, preferring to go out alone or with a 
partner only. This modus operandi suited his 
quiet temperament and perhaps further 
compounded his tendency to speak of 
himself as litde as possible. 

Fellow mountaineer and Wild contributor, 
Zac Zaharias recalls this particular trait of 
Mick’s, having worked with him on an 



expedition in Pakistan. 

“It wasn’t until I began organising an 
expedition to summit Gasherbrum 1 in 
2007 that some of the guys suggested Mick 
would be a good bloke to have along,” Zac 
says. “At first, I wasn’t sure he’d be keen - 
climbers that are accustomed to going it 
alone or in smaller groups often aren’t keen 
to join a bigger expedition party, but Mick 
agreed and we eventually met along with the 
rest of the group in Islamabad. 

"Mick was a quiet guy, but the team soon 
took to him and I also came to enjoy his 
positive, can-do attitude. He was very much 


a quiet achiever; he never big-noted himself, 
he just got on and climbed.” 

In particular, Zac recalls admiring Mick’s 
determination in completing that expedition 
to summit Gasherbrum 1. The expedition 
group had to turn back due to bad weather, 
but instead of turning for home or heading 
elsewhere, Mick waited weeks until the 
weather passed to attempt the summit again. 
As a result, Mick Parker is the second 
Australian to summit Gasherbrum 1. 

A CLIMBER’S LEGACY 

Mick hadn’t yet gained notoriety among the 
mountaineering or wider community by the 
time of his death in 2009. At the age of 36, 
Mick returned to Kathmandu after a 
successful summit of Makalu - the world’s 


fifth highest peak. While it’s believed that 
Mick suffered from a pulmonary oedema 
while on Makalu, this was not the cause of 
his passing away on his first night back in 
Kathmandu. While it might be tempting to 
hypothesise that Mick’s proclivity for 
climbing in high altitude without oxygen 
had some influence in his demise, the 
autopsy gave no indication that this was the 
case. Rather, Mick appears to have 
succumbed to an unrelated case of 
asphyxiation. 

Six years on, Michael’s life begins to gather 
interest. As the subject of a forthcoming 
biography, Spirit High by James Knight 
(published by Xoum, available in stores June 
2015), and as the inspiration behind the 
recently formed Michael Parker Foundation, 
the adventurer and graphic designer who 
managed to avoid the limelight in life is now 
being gradually drawn into it posthumously. 
"About three years prior to his death, 

Michael came to his mother, Gail, and I 
explaining the situation in Nepal with 
regards to education,” Bruce says. “He spoke 
of the lack of facilities, the distances that the 
kids had to travel to get to school and more. 
He even described having seen lessons given 
by teachers scrawling with a stick in the 
dust.” 

Mick had begun discussing ideas to export 
donated school supplies into Nepal by plane, 
building a network of hikers and locals that 
would assist in delivering packages to 
remote, hillside schools and villages. 

"It’s this vision that we want to fulfil,” says 
Rob Prior, who is now helping to manage 
the foundation. “That’s why we’ve set up the 
Michael Parker Foundation, and with the 
assistance of Ian Williams and World 
Expeditions Foundation, we now have a 
landmark project that we can begin building 
towards.” 

The first step towards realising Michael’s 
ambitions is to construct and outfit a hostel 
in the remote village of Suspa Kshamawati in 
the Dolakha District, Janakpur Zone of 
northeastern Nepal. 

“One of the major challenges for school-age 
children in these areas is actually getting to 
school in the first place,” says Ian. “Some of 
them must travel for long distances to get to 
school and that’s only when their parents 
don’t require them to help with harvest 
duties and the like.” 

By building an adequate hostel-and-school 
facility, children would be able to board 
throughout the week in safety, rather than 
traveling long distances in remote, often 
dangerous, hill country. 

“We’re building this hostel level-by-level, 
providing dormitories for young women as a 
priority, as we feel education for girls is an 
absolute necessity in these areas,” Ian adds, 
“and stage one is already complete.” W 
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The Sentinel at sunset. 
Photos: Alistair and Bruce Paton 



Brothers Alistair and Bruce Paton have spent years taking 
photos on-the-go. Here, they provide insight into how 
anyone can get the perfect outdoor shots 


W e could have stayed in the 
designated campsite. 

It was large, flat and had easy 
access to water. Instead, three tents were 
crammed onto a walking track between 
(and in some places, on top of) rocks and 
tree roots. It wasn't exactly comfortable, 
but a months-long plan was close to 
coming to fruition and we weren't going 
to throw it out now for the sake of a 
decent night's sleep. 

About 5.30 the next morning, we were on 
top of a nearby peak watching one of the 
most stunning sunrises you could ever 
hope to see. With the amazing scene 
captured on film, the discomfort of the 
previous night was quickly forgotten (by 
us anyway, hopefully our hiking 
companions agreed). 

The first night on the Thorsborne Trail on 
Queensland's Hinchinbrook Island was 


one of many times we have had to bend 
our bushwalking plans to take a photo. 
And despite a few rough nights, some 
extra weight in our packs and more than 
a few disappointing dawns, we wouldn't 
change a thing. The pursuit of a great 
wilderness photograph has taken us to 
incredible wild places we would have 
never otherwise seen - often, few people 
get to see them. 

With planning and dedication there is no 
reason we can’t all see those places, and 
return from the wilderness with amazing 
photos. And huge advances in camera 
technology mean you don’t have to spend 
a fortune - or carry half a house - to take 
professional-looking shots. But before you 
grab your camera and plunge into the 
nearest national park, here are some 
simple guidelines to help make the most 
of the experience, and get the best results. 


DO YOUR HOMEWORK 
Like invention, landscape photography is 
10 per cent inspiration and 90 per cent 
perspiration - in short, making sure 
you’re in the right place at the right time. 
There are also a few technical tips, but 
we’ll get to those later. 

The first step in that process is the “right 
place” part. Spread the map of your 
planned hike out on the kitchen table. 
Look at your intended route with fresh 
eyes, thinking about how the light will 
play out on the landscape. Photography is, 
at its most basic level, about using a 
chunk of metal and plastic to record hght; 
it will be worthwhile to spend a lot more 
time thinking about the light than the 
equipment you’re using to record it. How 
will mountains, cliffs, beaches and other 
features be lit in the morning (when the 
sun is in the east) and in the afternoon 
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(west)? Where will you be at those times? 
As for the “right time”, it’s not giving 
away any trade secrets to say most of the 
best landscape photos are taken in the so- 
called golden hours before the sun sets 
and after it rises, when the natural light 
is soft, warm and the sun is low in the 
sky creating shadows that etch out the 
details of the landscape (at midday with 
the sun directly overhead most scenes 
will appear ‘flat’). 

The map is your best source of 
information and inspiration, but clues to 
the best photo spots can be found in 
hiking guidebooks, on websites and in 
back issues of Wild. Talk to people who 
have been there and go yourself if you can 
to scout locations. Another tip is to use 
online photo tools like Google Images and 
Flickr to search for places mentioned on 
the map. The aim is not to copy someone 
else’s photo, but their work can give you 
an idea of what you will find when you 
arrive. When looking at these images 
always ask yourself what time of day (and 
year, in some cases) they were taken. 

As with planning any hike, this research is 
thoroughly enjoyable and fuels 
anticipation of the adventure ahead; who 
wouldn’t want to hit the trail straight 
away to find out how that mess of contour 
lines on the map looks in real life — and 
on camera? Or to record on film a 
landmark like Son of a Bitch (an actual 
peak in the Victorian Alps) ? 

The result should be a list of places you 
would like to photograph, and crucially, 
when you would like to photograph them. 
For us this is usually divided into columns 
for sunset, sunrise and other (more on 
that shortly). 

A perfect case study is the previously 
mentioned Thorsborne Trail. Rated as one 


of Australia’s best long-distance walks, it 
had been on our hiking bucket list for 
years and when the opportunity arose to 
trek the 32-kilometre trail we eagerly 
anticipated taking spectacular photos of 
tropical mountains, beaches and 
rainforest. A quick look at a map of the 
track, which snakes down the eastern 
coast of Hinchinbrook Island, made it 
clear most of the landscape photographs 


to. In fact, the track climbs only one 
mountain of any description: Nina Peak, 
which at 312 metres barely qualifies but 
did promise views east over the coast, 
north to the mangrove-lined Hinchinbrook 
Channel and west to the bulk of Mount 
Bowen and surrounding peaks. 

Geography made sunrise clearly the best 
time to take photos from the top, but 
locking the peak in as priority Number 


would be taken in the morning 
(reminder: pack alarm clock). It also 
revealed a couple of potential problems. 
First, the track doesn’t visit many high 
points with panoramic views. Mount 
Bowen, the highest peak on the island, is 
not on the Thorsborne Trail and reaching 
the top required more time, paperwork 
and off-track skills than we could commit 


One for photography unearthed the 
second problem. Nina Peak was to be 
visited about halfway through day one of 
the trek, which meant we would be there 
in the middle of the day. Returning for 
sunrise on day two seemed unlikely as the 
peak is quite a long way from the usual 
first night campsite at Nina Bay. Even 
worse, studying tide times revealed we 
would have to wade across a possibly 
crocodile-infested creek at high tide 
before dawn to reach the side trip to the 
summit. The solution - our improvised 
campsite near the junction. 

An early alarm and a quick scramble later 
and, while other walkers slept comfortably 
in their tents at Nina Bay, we were witness 
to one of the great wilderness sunrises. 
Mission accomplished! 

We go through a similar process with all 
our hikes, although thankfully most don’t 
require that level of ingenuity. In some 
places, such as Tasmania’s Overland Track, 
campsites are locked in and the best you 

LEFT: Stopping to set up a tripod can delay 
progress - keep in mind when planning how 
far to walk in a day and pick your targets. 
Images like this creek on the Overland Track 
are worth stopping for! 
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can do is figure out what you can see 
from there or within a reasonable distance 
(how long before sunrise you are 
prepared to wake is a matter of personal 
preference!). In other places, like most of 
the Australian Alps, you have much more 


scrambling distance. Also be aware of the 
danger of approaching lightning storms 
when sticking a tent on an exposed peak 
- a lesson we learnt the hard way when 
we were forced to make a frantic dash 
down a mountain at one in the morning. 


Be aware of the danger of approaching lightning storms when 
stocking a tent on an exposed peak - a lesson we learnt the 
hard way... 


freedom in selecting where to pitch a 
tent, and consequently can tailor a walk to 
ensure you’re in the best photo locations 
at the best times. 

This means more close study of the map - 
there isn’t always a suitable campsite at 
the exact spot you want to be at sunrise, 
and sticking a tent there isn’t always a 
great idea anyway. Camping right on top 
of a mountain sounds good - and can be 
if conditions are perfect - but often the 
most sensible option is to find a sheltered 
site just below a ridge or peak, where the 
summit (or a good viewpoint) is within 


BEST PHOTOGRAPHY HIKES 

Victoria - Wilsons Promontory 
Southern Circuit 

This classic trek normally takes three 
days but for the best photographic 
results we recommend taking your 
time and stretching it out to four. On 
day one hike down the west coast to 
Oberon Bay and the perfect spot to 
photograph sunset over Bass Strait 
and the surrounding islands. Spend 
night two in one of the lighthouse 
cottages then finish with two days on 
the east coast, where Sealers Cove, 
Refuge Cove and Waterloo Bay all offer 
excellent opportunities for early morning 
photography. 

Tasmania - Walls of Jerusalem 

The main campsite at Wild Dog Creek 
is just 15-20 minutes from the main 
valley of the Walls which provides 
a lovely foreground of small lakes, 
scoparia flowers and pencil pines when 
the surrounding mountains light up at 
sunrise and sunset More distant parts 
of the national park contain wild lakes 
such as Lake Meston and Junction Lake 
(which make for amazing shots when 
covered by mist in early morning) and 


This brings us to the photos that aren’t 
taken in the golden glow of sunrise or 
sunset. 

While such light quality is ideal for a 
mountain vista, the rules are different 
when photographing waterways and 
rainforest. The closed canopy of the forest 
create a scene of dappled sunlight filtering 
through the trees on a clear day that is 
magical to experience but terrible for 
photography - cameras just can’t handle 
that level of contrast with some leaves 
reflecting bright sunlight and others in 
dark shadow. Much better to visit on an 


even a very rugged off-track walk past 
rainforest and waterfalls to link up with 
the Overland Track. 

New South Wales - Kosciuszko 
Main Range Circuit 

We could have selected any of a dozen 
or so classic treks through the Australian 
Alps but the Main Range Circuit got 
the nod since it contains the highest 
peaks in Australia, and more importantly, 
because you can spend up to a week 
above the tree line, giving you a bunch 
of potential sunrises and sunsets (which 
you may need given the unpredictability 
of the weather). Mount Kosciuszko is 
the highest peak but the best photos 
are from the chain of mountains that 
follow the great divide to the north-east: 
Mounts Townsend, Twynam and Tate, 
Caruthers Peak and the Sentinel. As 
a bonus you can do the walk in high 
summer when other parts of Australia 
are too hot for walking, but the alpine 
landscape in covered in wildflowers. 

Northern Territory - Nitmiluk 
(Katherine Gorge) 

The ancient canyon carved by the 


overcast day when the light is even 
(morning mist is better, creating a surreal 
atmosphere and highlighting features in 
the foreground). 

This usually means there is not enough 
light for hand-held photos, but longer 
exposures have a side benefit: that 
beautiful, flowing water effect created 
when the shutter is open for a second 
or more. A tripod is essential for photos 
like this. 

Despite the lengthy discussion of planning 
in this article, these types of photos 
highlight the importance of flexibility and 
being able to respond to conditions on 
the ground. The weather is hard to 
predict, but knowing where the good 
forest photo opportunities are will make it 
easier to change plans if required and not 
go home with an empty memory card. 

On long-distance walks you are likely to 
be hiking through some pretty spectacular 
scenery in between campsites, and you 
might not see those views again so it’s 
silly not to get the camera out even if the 
light isn’t perfect. And, let’s face it, some 
landscapes - think Tasmania’s Western 
Arthurs - look incredible at any time of 
day - and the south-west is not 
somewhere you want to rely on clear 


Katherine River lies at the boundary 
between the seasonal tropics of the Top 
End and the harsh but beautiful inland 
deserts, which makes the three-to-five- 
day hike along the gorge a great one 
for photography. Campsites at Smitt 
Rock and Eighth Gorge are perfect 
locations to capture the surrounding 
cliffs at sunrise and sunset, while the 
days between these sites are spent 
trekking through a mixture of savannah 
woodland, seasonal tropical creeks and 
spinifex, punctuated by side trips to deep 
waterholes surrounded by monsoon 
rainforest. Visit in early to mid-June 
when the wet season has just ended and 
the waterfalls are still thundering. 

Queensland - Thorsborne Trail 

Each campsite is in a stunning location 
- Nina Bay, Little Ramsay Bay and 
Zoe Bay are all behind picturesque 
beaches backed by granite mountains, 
while Mulligan Falls and Zoe Bay (again) 
are just a short distance from tropical 
waterholes fed by waterfalls. And last but 
not least is the chance to take sunrise 
photos from the top of Nina Peak. Just 
be sure to check the tide times. 
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sunrises and sunsets, a situation that also 
applies to the Top End during the wet 
season. In these cases, look for something 
to enhance the scene; a lot of photos we 
take in the middle of the day have 
wildflowers in the foreground. Cloud 
cover also gives you a great chance to 
photograph any streams and waterfalls 
you come across without worrying about 
that high contrast problem. 

It also pays to keep the camera handy for 
any wildlife that wanders across the path. 
And this is a good time to take photos of 
the track itself, with hikers providing 
perspective on the scale of the wilderness. 
These are the sort of pics that could land 
you a Wild cover — a fact worth 
mentioning to walking companions who 
have been known to get a bit grumpy 
every time you stop to pull out your 
camera! 

USING THE RIGHT GEAR 

The most important piece of gear in our 
kit (apart from a camera) is a map - 
for reasons explained above. A tripod 
comes in second. 

Quality landscape photos involve low-light 
conditions and maximum depth of field 
(set your camera to aperture priority and 


f22 to get everything in the frame in 
focus) so you need something to keep the 
camera steady, which presents a major 
headache if you’re walking long distances. 
Fortunately, while most tripods are big and 
heavy, lightweight models are available that 
will strap tothe side of a pack. 



Watching another brilliant 
wilderness sunset 


You will of course need a camera and 
there are a huge number of good options 
out there. For serious landscape photos an 
SLR is required to allow you maximum 
control over the photo process and the 
flexibility of different lenses to suit 
different situations. 

Bearing in mind you have to carry 
everything, we go for two key lenses - 
a wide angle and a zoom, both using 
variable focal length to cover almost any 
situation. Most landscapes are captured 
with a wide-angle lens (under 20 
millimetres) and the zoom (over 200 
millimetres) is great for wildlife and 
wildflowers. 

You don’t want those expensive pieces of 
equipment floating around in your pack 
so a camera bag is a smart idea. Models 
with a built-in waist belt provide quick, 
easy access to your camera and lenses, and 
have pockets for the other bits and pieces 
you need to take with you — a lens¬ 
cleaning cloth, spare battery and memory 
cards (both essential on long trips). 
Professional photographers often use a 
range of filters and while this isn’t 
practical out on a long-distance hike, we 
always pack a polarising filter because of 
its all-round usefulness and flexibility. W 
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Traversing The Hazards 


Tony McKenny thought traversing The Hazards skyline in Freycinet National 
Park would make for a simple scramble only to discover it’s anything but 


I t was all rather embarrassing; or, it 
would have been if anyone were 

We had quickly reached the summit of 
Mount Baudin, the second peak along The 
Hazards skyline, getting lost once along the 
way. Our next waypoint on the traverse, the 
trig point on Mount Dove, was just a few 
hundred metres away. We took a bite to eat as 
we looked out over the blue of the Taman 
Sea and then cantered across the summit 
slabs. I was soon after, at the lip of a deep 
and vertical ravine that our progress came to 
a sudden and unexpected halt. 

For the next two hours, this experienced and 
supposedly competent pair of climbers 
blundered back and forth across the 
wilderness of rock that forms the summit 
plateau, unable to go down, or across, or 
even sideways very much. Even more galling 
was the sight of the road and the township 
of Coles Bay far below us, clearly visible 
across the bay and enticing us to abandon 


The Hazards form the backbone of the 
Freycinet National Park on the east coast of 
Tasmania. A continuous wall of bare pink 
granite rising over 400 metres out of the sea, 
the severe ridgeline provides a stunning 
backdrop to the white beaches and blue sea 
of Great Oyster Bay. 

The rock formation is ancient, part of a 
Devonian granite boss that formed deep 
underground over 350 million years ago. It 
runs up the eastern seaboard of Tasmania, 
north through the islands in the east of Bass 
Straits and on into Victoria as Wilsons 
Promontory. 


Mt Parsons 


Sleepy Bay 


So what is it, this traverse? Is it a scramble, 
or a climb? Maybe an ‘adventure walk’? Or, 
more likely, a boot camp for bushwalkers? 
One thing it certainly isn’t is straightforward. 
From a distance the route looks obvious and 
simple enough; start at one end, traverse 
along the skyline and then descend at the 
other end. But the devil, as always, is in the 
detail. As it turns out, this traverse required 
nearly seven hours of hard yakka to travel 
just 3.5 kilometres along the ridge. 

Richard and I started from to the north end 
on a cold, clear winter’s day, leaving the 
Sleepy Bay car park before following the easy 
tourist track south down to the perched 
hollow boulders of Little Gravelly Beach. This 
first section was relatively straightforward: 
across the beach, a quick scramble up onto 
the slabs, past the boot cleaning station and 
then up for about 300 metres to a cairned 
route heading steeply up the hill. 

The precise history of the first traverse of the 
ridge isn’t known, but it dates back at least 
fifty years. In the mid 1970s, some 
misguided soul painted a white dotted line 
from the end of the cairns right up and over 
Mount Parsons, causing a major headache 
for the Parks staff that had to remove it. 

Today, only the faintest outline of the dots 
remain, but it does still give a useful visual 
reassurance as the cairns become smaller and 
more spasmodic. 

The section of the route immediately after 
the first summit provides a taste of things to 
come. Consisting of a difficult rock step 
down via a small tree may involve the use of 
the rope, then a deep slot between two 
monster boulders, followed by a couple of 
rocks to climb over, and then up a water- 

Mt Dove 


worn slab (with difficulty). Here we passed 
an enormous bivvy cave (for anyone game 
enough to carry water that far!). 

As we crested the first summit of Mount 
Baudin, the trail ended and the real fun and 
games began. 

The scenery was extraordinary. Lashed by the 
southerly Antarctic gales, drenched in sea 
spray and baked in the summer sun, the 
prominent granite has been weathered and 
eroded over eons to form massive perched 
boulders, deep gullies and steep, rounded 
waves of granite. Deep runnels have been 
scored in the rock by storm water runoff - 
for all the world like some ancient abstract 
rock art hanging in nature's gallery - while 
any small basin or pool in the rock is 
colonised by mosses and dwarf shrubs; 
miniature ecosystems relying on ephemeral 
rains. Always there is a lovely panorama of 
sea, headlands and islands; below you, 
around you, and into the distance. 

Navigation from there on was difficult, to 
say the least. And the absence of tracks or 
cairns didn't help. We wandered back from 
the ravine that blocked our way and 
pondered our future. Retreating was not an 
option unless we fancied reversing the 
technical scrambling we had already done, or 
tried to find a way down through the 
twisted scrub and boulder-choked gullies to 
the road. One way could have been to abseil 
in and find a way south through the 
boulders and scrub, but that would have 
been risky as we didn't know where we'd 
end up. The alternative we eventually opted 
for involved a difficult scramble down a 
gully and a chimney west from the first 
summit of Mount Baudin until we could 

Mt Amos 

North Face 
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traverse along the sloping ledges back south. 
Climbing out of the ravine proved to be 
quite technical. Indeed, some of it was 
virtually subterranean; we wriggled under 
massive blocks and through a maze of 
narrow squeezes. The friction from the 
sharp crystals of quartz and orthoclase, 
which gives the rock the familiar pink tint, is 
fantastic, but the skin on our hands were 
quickly and painfully worn away. 

Once back on the skyline, we continued 
down the intricate and, at times, slow 
descent to the col, followed by an equally 
steep climb to the summit of Mount Dove. 
We stopped on Mount Dove for a late lunch 
and a short rest. The views were spectacular, 
with Mount Graham to the southeast and the 
golden sweep of Wineglass Bay to the south. 
First nation people here were the Oyster Bay 
tribe, who made it their winter hunting 
ground. Their world changed dramatically in 
1642 with the arrival of an expedition led 
by a Dutchman, Abel Tasman. Tasman named 
Schouten Island, which was just visible to us 
in the gathering dusk way past the south tip 
of the peninsula. Initially the ridge was 
thought to consist of a chain of islands - it 
wasn’t until 1802 the myth was dispelled by 
Nicholas Baudin, the French explorer. 

The brothers Freycinet were senior officers 
on Baudin's expedition, and although it is 
unclear which one the peninsula was named 
after, it’s commonly held to be the older 
brother of the two, Louis de Freycinet. 

By the early 1800s sealers and whalers were 
active in the area, with a whale flensing 
station at the fisheries on the west coast. The 
range itself is named after one notable 
character: an African-American whaler, 
Richard Hazard, whose boat was wrecked on 
what is now known as Hazards Beach. It is 
reputed that the iconic Wineglass Bay, famed 
for its beauty and golden sands, actually gets 
its name not from the Bay’s shape, but 
perhaps also from the pinot noir colour of 
the water from the blood and putrefying 
blubber of dead and dying whales. 

But the challenges weren’t over for us. The 
slow scramble down the slabs and corners to 
the col before Mount Amos still required 
considerable care. The track is sporadic, 
disappearing and reappearing frustratingly 
among the boulders and along ledges. Once 
at the col, however, the main technical 
difficulties are over and there just remains 
the slog up to the summit of Mount Amos 
and the well earned views out over the 
peninsula and across the bay to mainland 
Tasmania. 


Most people would finish on Mount Dove 
and walk down the tourist track, but if you 
have the time and fitness to continue, it is 
possible to make your way down through 
the scrub and over the boulders to the saddle 



between Mount Amos and Mount Mayson, 
and then on down to the Wineglass Bay 
tourist track back to the main car parks. 

Over the years, many groups have allowed 
two days to complete the line, sleeping in 
one of the many bivvy caves along the way. A 
distinct disadvantage to this method lies in 
having to carry all your water - as well as 
lugging your packs up and over, through and 
between. 

It is also possible to make the traverse from 
the summit of Mount Amos northwards, 


although most folk travelling that way find it 
is possibly more technical, with a virtually 
unavoidable abseil off Mount Dove and more 
intricate, time-consuming scrambling. 

For us, it was the thought of a warm meal 
and a cold beer that hurried us down, 
torches on as darkness fell on this short 
winter’s day. Sore hands, sore feet, cold but 
happy, the trials and tribulations of the 
morning’s debacle were by then forgotten. 
All that was left was the darn four-kilometre 
hike back to the car. W 


THE HAZARDS TRAVERSE FACT SHEET 


Where: Freycinet National Park. 
Founded in 1916, lies mid-way up the 
east coast of Tasmania, approximately 
2.5 hours from either Hobart (195km) 
or Launceston (175km). From Hobart, 
take the Tasman Highway (A3) up 
the east coast through Swansea to 
the Coles Bay turnoff (C302). From 
Launceston, take the Midland Highway 
(A1) to Campbell Town and turn left 
onto the B34 towards Lake Leake until 
you reach the Tasman Highway (A3). 
From there, drive north to the Coles 
Bay turnoff (approximately 10km). From 
the turnoff on the Tasman Highway it is 
approximately 28km to the township of 
Coles Bay. 

Route: The Skyline Traverse is about 
4.5km long, with another 4km walk back 
to pick up your car. Beginning at Sleepy 
Bay and finishing at Mount Amos, take 
a line as close to The Hazards ridge 
top as possible. Allow at least 8h for 
the route, more if you want to finish 
down the Wineglass Bay track. A mixed 
scramble, easy rock climb (Grades 2-3 
in places) and a difficult walk. Once 
committed to the traverse, escaping 
down to the road is difficult and time 
consuming. See Tasmap 1:25 000, Nos 
6033, Coles Bay. 

When: The park receives, on average, 
600mm of rain per year, while averaging 
more than 300 days of sunshine. 


Daylight hours are restricted in winter, 
which can make a long day difficult - 
take a head torch! The slabs can be 
treacherous after rain. 
Accommodation: Camping is 
available in the Freycinet National Park 
along Richardson’s Beach. Contact the 
Park Authorities for full details or phone 
the ranger on 03 6257 0107. Due to 
the high demand for campsites, a ballot 
system operates from December 18 
until February 10, and for Easter each 
year, and is decided by early August. 
Applications should be received by 
Freycinet National Park by July 31 and 
must be made by letter, fax or email. 
Climbers also traditionally camp at the 
free campsites above White Water Wall, 
near Bluestone Bay. A toilet is available 
but no water. If you don't want to camp, 
there are holiday shacks and houses 
you can arrange to hire in Coles Bay. 
Transport: Bicheno Coach Services 
provide daily services to and from 
Bicheno, Coles Bay and Freycinet 
National Park, connecting with Tassie 
Link from Hobart and Callow Coaches 
from Launceston. 

Fees: Access to the Freycinet National 
Park requires the purchase of a parks 
pass. This is a stove only area. 

www.parks.tas.gov.au 
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ON the ROCKS 


Canyoning, climbing and caving are all technical adventure activities 
that entail a certain level of risk, but training and quality equipment 
will help keep this to a minimum 
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L ike many Australians, you’ve visited an 
indoor climbing gym more than once. 
Perhaps you even consider yourself 
competent when it comes to managing the 
ropes and equipment required for these 
activities, but out in the bush, it’s a whole 
different equation. 

A few friends have been out canyoning on a 
number of occasions and you’ve finally set 
aside the time to join them. However, you 
soon discover that after bushwalking for 
kilometres, your first steep descent is more 
nerve-wracking than first expected. You’re 
hours away from a hospital and even a minor 
mistake could turn into a major - or even 
fatal - problem. 


Canyoning has long been considered a 
mainstream pastime for Australian 
adventurers, particular for bushwalkers in the 
Blue Mountains of NSW 
As detailed by Col Gibson in his article ‘Not 
exactly a walking trip’ that appeared in Wild 
14S, canyoning first rose to prominence in 
the early twentieth century, where clubs such 
as the Blue Mountains Climbing Club sprang 
up in response to the popularity of 
bushwalking clubs in the region, and 
although the gear in those days left a lot to 
be desired, many early pioneers of these 
activities managed true feats of athleticism 
worthy of our respect today. In the very early 
days, equipment like harnesses, specialised 
helmets, pitons and karabiners simply didn’t 
exist (and when they first arrived, they were 
exceedingly heavy). 

In saying this, the injuries sustained by 
climbers today are often just as severe as they 
were many decades ago and it’s therefore 
important to not only minimise these risks, 
but to also be equipped for contingencies in 
the unfortunate situation something goes 
wrong. 

Andrew Ryan is a paramedic with the Special 
Casualty Access Team (SCAT) of Ambulance 
NSW and, as such, he’s seen his fair share of 
remote injuries. The first thing to ensure, he 
said, is to have defined a plan and 
communicated it to family and friends. 

“You should tell people where you’re going 
to, when you expect to be at certain places 
and when they can expect to hear from 
you,” he said in an interview with Wild. “Tell 
them to contact emergency services if they 
don’t hear from you earlier rather than later, 
as this can make the all the difference in a 
survival scenario.” 

NOTES ON ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

Before heading out the door on your next 
big expedition, regardless of whether you’re 
undertaking a more technical activity like 
climbing (or BASE jumping, for that matter), 
or simply going for a weekend of 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 

A significant portion of your 
preparation prior to leaving home 
will be in thoughtfully collecting and 
packing the essential items you need 
- not just for the activities you plan to 
undertake, but also for those that may 
occur should things go wrong. 

For Andrew Ryan, this must include an 
emergency beacon such as an EPIRB 
or PLB*, but Andrew Peacock, Medical 
Director for Expedition and Wilderness 
Medicine Australia, said individuals 
should also be prepared to treat 
injuries if and when they occur. 

“Injuries can vary in terms of 
complexity and severity, and many will 
require some level of technical training 
to treat. First and foremost, I would 
recommend people attain a basic First 
Aid accreditation before heading out 
to perform any adventurous activity." 
However, Peacock also has some 
pointers for particular items of use for 
anyone with the training to use them. 
“Broken bones need splinting and 
protection - for comfort, pain relief 
and to precent further movement to 
the injured area,” he said. “'Fixing' 
the problem is not of concern in a 
wilderness environment 
“A Structural Aluminium Malleable 
split (SAM) is a compact, lightweight 
and highly versatile device designed 
for immobilising bone and soft tissue 
injuries in emergency settings." 
Peacock also points out that any rigid 
pole or stick can be used as a splint 
so long as padding is used between 
the limb and the splint. 

*See our Tried and Tested feature in 
Wild 146 for a breakdown of available 
EPIRB and PLB devices. 

THE ESSENTIALS 

Here's a list of emergency gear you 
should consider including on your next 
adventure: 

• Bandages, both crepe and elastic, 
for general purposes 

• Setopress bandage - a specialist 
bandage, for snake or spider bite 

• SAM, for splints 

• Gauze, for padding or for packing 
wounds 

• Antiseptic 

• PLB 

• Satellite phone 

• Signals mirror, light and whistle 

• Emergency blanket 

• Lightweight tarpaulin or bothy bag, 
for shelter 
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bushwalking, it’s worth taking an extra 
moment to consider where and when you’re 
visiting. 

Just because you’re staying local doesn’t 
mean there aren’t many dangers that, if 
you’re not prepared for, may result in severe 
risk to your person. Even the most 
experienced of bushwalkers can end up 
getting turned around and the emergency 
services the world over respond to many 
cases that exactly fit this description. 

For those just starting out, it’s a helpful 
exercise to actually sit down and write a list 
of possible dangers and to ensure you’ve 
considered a meaningful way in which you 
might respond to each. Is the area you’re 
going into prone to bushfire at this time of 
year? If you’re planning to walk along 
coasdine, at what times can you expect high 
tide and low tide? What venomous or 
otherwise dangerous wildlife might inhabit 
the area in which you plan to visit. 

"The environmental setting is always an 
important concern in the context of injury 


treatment in the wilderness,” said Andrew 
Peacock. "Injured people are more at risk of 
hypothermia and exposure because of their 
relative immobility, and they will usually 
require assistance from other members of 
the party to provide protection in the form 
of shelter, as well as the provision of food 

Environmental concerns can have dramatic 
impact on the way a person is treated in the 
wild, and as such they need to ideally be 
planned for in advance. 

SHOULD THE WORST OCCUR 

You’re abseiling into your fourth canyon for 
the day and beginning to feel more relaxed 
about the entire outing. The weather might 
not be exactly fine - it’s a little gusty and 
threatening rain - but the physical activity 
has kept you more than warm enough. 

As in many canyons, rivulets of water trickle 
and sometimes cascade down the rocky 
walls, collecting into a small stream far 
beneath you. The moisture supports an 


abundance of moss, but all of it just adds up 
to another hindrance. After four canyon 
descents, you’re beginning to think it may be 
time to make camp and prepare a hot meal. 
Of course, it’s at exactly this moment that 
things go wrong. Placing your full weight on 
your right foot before testing the small 
boulder you’re landing on results in the rock 
shifting place. While your rope and harness 
have you secure enough from going into 
freefall, you’ve dislodged more than just one 
piece of stone and, with a nauseating 
crunch, one sharp piece of sandstone 
smashes into your leg just above the ankle, 
pinning it against the boulder you’d been 
intending to stand on. The shock can’t set in 
quickly enough to avoid feeling the wave of 
hot pain washing over you. 


At this juncture, it’s becoming something of 
a tradition to reiterate a message that, in this 
case, Andrew Peacock has put most succinctly 
as: “Prevention is far, far better than 
treatment." 

In an interesting case of the oxymoron that 
is ‘common sense’, emergency services 
professionals regularly find people in 
situations that could easily be avoided with 
just a modicum of forethought or adherence 
to basic safety tenets. We’ve already covered 
the gear aspect of this equation and we’U 
soon cover appropriate ways to secure 
rescue, but Peacock has another point for us 
all to consider. 

“In some cases, it’s expedient to self-extricate 
if at all possible,” he said. “Being unprepared 
to do so and relying on rescue services for, 
say, a sprained ankle for instance is not 
appropriate in my view because there is 
always a risk to the rescue personnel in 
austere environments.” 

In the case of relatively minor injuries, 
people should also consider the cost of 
insurance premiums and ambulance bills for 
remote rescues. This should also serve as a 
reminder for adventurous people to ensure 
they do have ambulance membership and 
have at least considered their insurance 
policies prior to undertaking their next 
adventure. 

STEP BY STEP 
1. Remove the danger. 

Upon sustaining an injury, regardless of 
whether it’s to your person or a member of 
your party’s, it’s important to quickly and 
carefully take stock of your situation. This 
should firsdy encompass what existing 
danger remains to the party and the injured 
individual and what steps can be taken to 
safely remove the danger or remove the 
party from the danger. 

In the case of our survivalist example, the 
injured person needs to be freed from a 
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slipped rock and either hauled back up the 
canyon, or lowered the rest of the way down 
it. It is exacdy this kind of scenario that 
should give any casual canyoner cause for 
concern, as achieving either feat will require 
technical knowledge, strength and even then 
there are risks aplenty. Even worse, this is 
not the sort of environment that a rescue 
team can quickly access, and therefore a 
triage situation presents itself. If the person 
is not in immediate danger of bleeding out 
from a compound fracture, it may be 
prudent to provide them warmth, fluid and 
whatever shelter is available in such 
conditions (this is where a bothy bag would 
come in handy), before returning to higher 
ground to signal for rescue. 

2. Contact help. 

Regardless of the specific situation, once 
immediate danger has been minimised it’s 
time to signal for rescue. Ideally, this will 
entail contacting emergency services via 
satellite phone and/or triggering your 
emergency beacon. 

“Be sure to place your activated beacon 
antenna upwards in an area that’s as open as 
possible,” says Ryan. “Leaving it on its side 
under the lee of a cliff or in a heavily 
vegetated area will make it very hard to 
pinpoint as the signal can be muffled or in 
some cases echo off certain materials.” 

If you have access to direct communications 
via satellite phone, keep in mind that you 
have a limited battery supply and keep your 
discussion concise, calm and informative. 
Allow the operator you’re speaking to time 
to ask all the questions they deem necessary 
in the situation as they may uncover a detail 
you hadn’t thought to provide. Their 


GERMAN BUSHWALKERS 
AIRLIFTED OUT OF FLOODED 
RIVER 

Four people required rescuing from the 
Tasmanian wilderness within a week 
of each other in January this year. 

Of particular note were two German 
bushwalkers aged 39 and 40 that had 
spent 10 days struggling to follow New 
River to Federation Peak. 

The experienced hikers had run 
into trouble as the river had flooded 
following record rains, eventually being 
forced to activate their emergency 
locator upon realising they had no hope 
of making it out by themselves. 

The rescue helicopter is reported to 
have spent several hours searching and 
battling rain and wind in its attempts to 
winch them to safety. Their timely rescue 
meant the two men were returned cold, 
but unharmed. 



experience is to be relied upon in these 
situations and by doing so you will improve 
your chances of safe return. 

3. Treat the injury. 

Once contact has been made, it’s time to 
provide further assistance to the injured 
party or, if you’re alone, to pay further 
attention to your own comfort. This means 
providing warmth, shelter, water and food 
where available and only in such a way that 
won’t further jeopardise the safety and 
rescue chances of the group at large. 

If you’ve been in contact with emergency 
services via telephone, follow their advice in 
providing adequate care. 

4. Prepare to wait it out. 

Australia has an extensive fast-response 
emergency network across the country, but 
depending on the remoteness of your 
location, how easy that location is to reach, 
and any other environmental factors, it may 
be several hours before help arrives. It may 
be several more hours to physically rescue 
you from the predicament. Either way, 
hypothermia, sunstroke, dehydration and 
the general effects of exposure can all 
become a concern while waiting for help, so 
ensure the entire group is afforded shelter 
and sustenance wherever possible. 

EXIT STRATEGY 

The sharp stabbing pains in your leg have 
been replaced by a heavy throbbing, but 
even that isn’t as bad as the aching cold that 
has enveloped you. 

Luckily your friends had managed to move 
the heavy rock that jammed your leg against 
a boulder, but the gruesome discovery this 


revealed was enough to make you feel like 
passing out all over again. Your leg is broken 
and lacerated, but it appears the break isn’t a 
compound fracture - another minor 
blessing. 

With no way to move back up the canyon, 
your party decided to descend lower in 
search of some relatively open ground in 
which to begin signalling for help. A 
suitable clearing had been found, and now 
there’s nothing left but to wait for help and 
avoid freezing to death as night falls. 


Having worked on many of these cases 
before, Andrew Ryan has seen many curious 
and inexplicable actions undertaken by 
individuals awaiting rescue. Most 
importantly, he stressed, is signalling once 
the helicopter has arrived. 

“When looking for someone from a 
helicopter, you may be scanning hundreds 
of kilometres of dense bush and this makes 
it very difficult to see people,” he said. 
“That’s why signalling is the gold standard. 
Anything from mirrors during daylight 
hours, torches and controllable signal fires 
are best.” 

Ryan also suggests people consider then- 
choice of clothing while waiting to be 
rescued, as bright, primary colours are 
much easier to see in wooded areas. 

“Often, shouting or whistling isn’t going to 
be very helpful to you as rescuers won’t be 
able to hear above the noise of the 
helicopter rotors. If you’re in the dark and 
don’t have a suitable light, even a backlit 
smartphone screen can be enough to use as 
a signal.” W 
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Subterranean exploration may seem like a much more 
technical activity than bushwalking, but the two are in many 
ways complementary finds Ricky French 


T hey meet in a vaguely clandestine CBD 
church car park just as the sun goes 
down. 

City workers scurry past, ears pinned back 
for the train, for the comfort of home. A car 
boot is popped and heavy boxes are 
unloaded onto a frail upright trolley. Books, 
documents, newspapers, journals; the 
designated trolley stacker is kept busy. 

A car arrives and the boomgate rises like a 
drawbridge. Heads turn. Headlights blind the 
group and hands are raised to shield the 
eyes. It’s okay, it’s only Steve. Shall we go in? 
The bulging trolley is wheeled along the 
cobblestones, through a door and down a 
corridor, like evidence seeking a magistrate. 
Some of the boxes began life as a case of 
quality Penfolds shiraz. Now it bears a 
mysterious black texta label, Nargun.The 
promised key is produced, a door is opened 
and we negotiate steps down a narrow 
passageway to a room bearing an ancient 
inscription: Meeting Room One. 

The members of the Victorian Speleological 
Association should be right at home in this 
cave-like environment, but I’m concerned 
about their skills in descending steps with 
the upright trolley. They pull the trolley 
down the steps backwards, instead of leading 
with it and taking the weight behind, as 
correct trolley technique demands. The 
possibly precious documents bounce 
precariously and threaten to scatter 
themselves over the floor of the urban cave. 
Was I in safe hands? 

TheVSA meets once a month to discuss 
matters of the underground. New members 
are always welcome. At this meeting a 
newbie, Craig, rises to introduce himself. His 
first admission: Craig is a reformed cave- 
diver. A few friendly boos ring out, gently 
ribbing his choice of caving speciality. 
They’re a well-drilled bunch, the cavers, and 
about 40 are gathered here tonight, although 
the association boasts a roll totalling close to 
70. The usual flurry of activity that comes 
with a monthly meeting is underway. Lists 
are ticked, votes taken, minutes approved, a 


raffle hat passed around (prizes: a safety 
whistle, a waterproof pouch, a bottle of 
plonk). 

The attendees are a diverse bunch, coming 
from all sorts of backgrounds and age 
groups. The bulk of the boxes and 
documents brought along tonight came from 
a retiring member, too old for active caving 
and offering a lifetime’s supply of caving 
books, research papers, photos and memoirs 
to a good home. The members pick over the 
offerings and leave money in a plastic 
container. 

Long-time caver Daryl Carr says there’s a sort 
of career progression for cavers: “You 
generally start young, doing the physical 
stuff, gaining skills and getting stuck into the 
tough stuff.” 

“Then you move on to surveying the caves 
and getting into the science of it. Then you 
might want to start documenting the trips, 
and getting involved in the running of the 
club and handling logistics. As you get older, 
you might have more time for longer 
expeditions and you can slow down a bit 
and explore things in a more relaxed way.” 
Carr says the attraction for him is the 
teamwork that comes with coordinating a 
safe and successful caving expedition. “You 
really do have a sense of satisfaction when 
you look along the line of people in a cave 
and know that you’ve all worked together 
and helped each other to get where you are.” 
For Victorians, ‘where you are’ is likely to be 
in any of the myriad of caves that make up 
Buchan Caves, but every state in Australia has 
interesting and very different caves. 

CAVES OF AUSTRALIA 

Geologist and karst geomorphologist, Susan 
White, says Australian caves primarily fall 
into three categories: limestone, lava and 
granite. She says: “In terms of limestone 
caves, the ones most people think about are 
the ones in the Palaeozoic limestone of 
Eastern Australia. In these you have relatively 
small patches of limestone completely 
surrounded by non-limestone rocks.” 


AN ADVENTUROUS SCIENCE 

Susan White points out that 
speleology is one of the few scientific 
pursuits left where amateurs work 
alongside professionals, something 
that was common in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 

“Scientists rely on amateurs, and 
caving clubs, to bring forward 
new knowledge. “It's very possible 
you could end up making a 
groundbreaking discovery on your 
next caving trip,” White says. 

With other members of VSA, 

Stephen Fordyce’s current project is 
exploring the Elk River cave system, 
near the better-known Buchan 
Caves in southeast Victoria, but not 
connected to the ‘show caves’ as 
Fordyce describes the more popular 
tourist caves. He’s been to Elk River 
over a dozen times, learning more 
and finding new caves every time. 
There are at least two hundred cave 
entrances in the area and the exact 
location of the cave Fordyce and 
co have been exploring is a secret, 
for public safety and conservation 
reasons: The caves though sometimes 
do a good job of protecting 
themselves, with dark, narrow shafts 
and vertical drops providing a natural 
disincentive for the uninitiated. 
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Most of the well-known caves in Australia fall 
into this category: Buchan in Victoria, 

Jenolan in NSW, Chillagoe in Queensland, 
and most of the Tasmanian caves. 

“Another type of limestone cave appears in 
Cainozoic limestone, a much younger 
limestone. These caves are normally found 
across Southern Australia, the main example 
being the Nullarbor, south-western Australia, 
around Margaret River, and the diving caves 
in the Cenotes near Mount Gambier. These 
are in much softer limestone and the caves 
have many different characteristics,” says 
White. 

Some of Australia’s oldest and longest caves 
are in the Precambrian dolomite of Northern 
Australia. “Dolomite is not limestone,” 
explains White. “It is calcium magnesium 
carbonate. This type of rock tends to be 
about 1.2 - 1.8 billion years old. These caves 
are not generally open to the public and have 
only recently been explored, as in the last 
thirty years. There are in very remote and 
very inaccessible areas, but are spectacularly 
interesting caves.” 

Australia also boasts many lava caves, which 
bear close resemblance to the famous lava 
caves of Hawaii. Lava caves are formed when 
a volcano erupts and the flowing lava cools, 
with the top hardening and the runnier, 
molten matter underneath runs away. “Like 
custard,” White says. One of the best 
examples of a lava cave is Undara in 
Northern Queensland, although access is 


expensive and tailored for tourists. Caving 
clubs prefer Western Victoria for a more wild 
caving experience. 

The final major type of caves in Australia are 
granite boulder caves. These type of caves are 
formed where a very large landslide has 
occurred, and large boulders have tumbled 
into a creek bed, or some other natural 
feature, and the fine material has been 
moved out through erosion and water. 
Granite boulder caves abound throughout 
the east coast of Australia, including 
Girraween, near Brisbane. 

THE DANGERS OF CAVING 

So now that you’re an expert in caving 
geology, it’s time to grab a packed lunch and 
race on in, right? Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, it’s not that simple. 

The underground world is a place of both 
danger to humans and acute fragility. Caves 
have formed over timescales of unimaginable 
length, way beyond human comprehension. 
The geology and the ecosystems within their 
mysterious walls cannot tolerate more than 
the bare minimum of human intrusion. Like 
European setders afflicting previously 
unknown diseases upon an aboriginal 
people, clumsy cavers can wreak unintended 
devastation upon caves in a short amount of 
time. If damage occurs, there’s no easy fix. 
White explains: “When caves form and 
sediments such as stalagmites and stalactites 
accumulate, they are protected from the 


general environment, protected from 
erosion. If you damage them they may take 
hundreds of thousands of years to renew, or 
they may never renew because the conditions 
have changed. At the very least if you 
damage a cave it’s damaged for a human 
lifetime. So when someone else comes 
through all they see is the damaged stuff. 

And that’s mean.” 

Another thing that’s mean is needlessly 
killing things. Caves are home to all sorts of 
creatures you would never know were there: 
spiders and glow worms, and all sorts of 
little biota quietly going about their business 
of existing. Often they are at the edge of 
existence anyway. They’re called 
extremophiles, and any upset to their 
environment and ecosystem could spell 
disaster. This means no dropping rubbish, 
not even an apple core, and especially not 
your old torch batteries, which White finds 
regularly, and no holding onto anything or 
stepping somewhere you don’t need to. The 
less said about the ‘sport’ of cave-racing the 
better. Damage to caves is one main reason 
why the locations of our most treasured 
caves are not publicly advertised. 

In this sense, many in the caving fraternity 
have a compatible sensibility to the serious 
bushwalkers who have made Leave No Trace 
practices their hallmark. In order to preserve 
the delicate beauty of some ecosystems, it is 
absolutely necessary to limit human 
visitation while spending time and resources 
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Andreas Klocker and David Taberner exit out of 
Growling Swallet Cave, Tasmania. Water that 
descends into Growling Swallet emerges at 
Junee Resurgence, over 8km away. 


ensuring those who do visit are thoroughly 
educated on best practices beforehand. 

BASIC GEAR AND CAREFUL 
CONFIDENCE 

For Monash University Outdoors Club caving 
rep andVSA member, Stephen Fordyce, 
caving is an activity that crept up on him, 
but now has him fully in its clutches. It’s the 
discovery and the prospect of being places 
no person ever has before that is part of the 
addiction for Fordyce. 

"Caves are one of the few things in the 
natural world where you don’t know what’s 
there until you go and look. You can’t see 
them from a satellite photo, you can’t look at 
them from the ground, and photography can 
only do so much, it doesn’t really do it 

It’s that difference that sets caving apart from 
other outdoor pursuits. With rock climbing 
or hiking you can see the land laid out 
before you, you know exactly what is 
coming up and can usually see it. 
Underground every step is an unknown, 
every corner a surprise. Technically, you can 
look at caving as a sort of 3D rock-climbing. 
Up, down, around, pushing off weird and 
wonderful (read: slippery) surfaces, 
smearing off mud banks. 

Fordyce also believes that the science of caves 
and their geology goes hand-in-hand with 
exploration. 

“My main interest had always been 
exploration and discovery. But I’ve come to 
understand and appreciate the science side of 
caving. [Understanding] the science helps 
with the exploration and discovery side. If 
you understand how caves work, how 
geology works, what the water patters mean, 
that can help you understand where new 
caves may be or where the current cave is 
going.’’ 

According to Fordyce, caving is a wonderful 
activity for beginners. There are not a lot of 
skills or knowledge required. It’s cheap, with 
the only real gear needed being a helmet and 
a head-torch. The main thing is being 
comfortable with outdoor activities and 
having confidence in your ability to handle 
new situations. 

"Most people who are interested and 
involved in the outdoors already have that,” 
he says. “It might take a while to get used to 
the idea of being in the dark, and it can be 
confronting if you’re prone to 
claustrophobia.” 

What about the mental image of crawling 
around in tiny spaces, through puddles, with 
screeching bats dive-bombing? Fordyce 
laughs. “The wetness and the bats come later, 
usually! If I don't have to get wet, I won’t.” 
More often than not the thing that pulls 
cavers onwards is the beauty, the colours, the 
slowly dissolving rock, the timeless trickle of 


water, the surprises, the sheer number of 
caves waiting for you to poke your head in 
and see what’s around the corner. 

“When was the last time you crawled?” asks 
White, rhetorically. "You’ll use muscles you 
never knew you had, have experiences you 
never dreamed of.” 

GETTING STARTED 

“Green 43!” 

The first of the three winners in the raffle 
makes his way to the front. It’s not me. The 
winner has first dibs at the prize pool. He’s 
thin and moves silently across the room, you 
could imagine him calmly contorting his 
body through shafts and through cracks, 
every step a carefully considered gamble. 
Eyes on the prize, he makes a big show of 
examining the whistle and the plastic pouch, 
as though seriously considering them as 
options, before whisking away the bottle of 
red with a casual shrug of the shoulders. 
With typical cavers’ instinct, he’s chosen the 


right passage to fulfilment. 

Tables are put away and the cavers disperse 
into the night; in their element in the dark, 
secret passages awaiting, discoveries to be 
made, new members always welcome. W 

www.caves.org.au 


CAVING CLUBS OF AUSTRALIA 

• Cave Exploration Group WA 

• Canberra Speleological Society 
(ACT) 

• Victorian Speleological Society 

• Southern Tasmanian Careeners 

• Northern Careeners (Tas) 

• Cave Exploration Group SA 

• Chillagoe Caving Club (QLD) 

• Blue Mountains Speleological 
Club (NSW) 

• lllawarra Speleological Society 
(NSW) 
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T he limestone slopes of central 
Turkey’s mountains were worn 
smooth by eons of goats’ 
hooves and the shoes of herders. 
Among their flocks, wandering the 
grassy slopes with little more than a 
small cloth bag slung over one 
shoulder, the herders followed closely 
behind their grazing animals, 
occasionally moving the animals along. 
They grazed the slopes themselves, 
reaching for mushrooms among pine 
needles. These were cooked with a 
sparse amount of accompanying 
ingredients and utensils, but this is 
often the nature of cooking with 
mushrooms; their subtle flavours only 
need to be enhanced by the simplest 
of cooking and additional ingredients. 
A versatile food to add variety to an 
active diet - they keep for months and 
weigh little when dried - mushrooms 
are a perfect protein for bushwalking. 


WARM SALAD OF 
MUSHROOM AND OLIVE 

Serves 2 

I generally use a mix of home dried field 
mushrooms and store bought dried porcini 
mushrooms. You can try any sort that you 
enjoy, however I would try to avoid 
mushrooms with overpowering flavours 
such as shiitake; these are best served in 
soups and stews. 

The thyme used in this recipe is one of 
those hardy herbs that, if packed well, will 
last over a week in your pack, however you 
can replace it with dried thyme or oregano. 

40g (1 cup) of dried Mushroom 

1 dessertspoon of olive oil 

150g mixed olives (preferably pitted) 

Juice of half a lemon 

4-5 sprigs or 1/2 teaspoon dried thyme 

Salt and pepper to taste 


IN THE FIELD 

Re-hydrate your mushrooms. Most 
mushrooms will only require soaking in 
water for five to 10 minutes; however 
some will need to be cooked. Squeeze out 
excess liquid and set aside. 

Now over a low heat, heat a little oil in 
your fry pan, add the olives and fry for a 
minute allowing the olives to warm, then 
add the mushrooms and gently stir-fry 
until warm. Remove from heat, add the 
lemon juice and thyme and season with 
salt and pepper. Serve warm with 
unleavened bread or - if you are fortunate 
to be carrying - a crusty white bread. 

To add variation to this salad, drizzle with 
extra olive oil and sprinkle heavily with 
dukkha. 


Andrew Davison takes pleasure in the simplicity of 
being in the bush. A world traveller and culinary 
connoisseur, he has become a regular Wild 
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TRIED AND TESTED 

One for the climbers, cavers and 
canyoners, Dan Slater and friends 
trial a number of helmets 


Whether the impact of a stray rock, or slipping and head- Generally speaking, the in-mold helmets are lighter and provide 

butting the wall while abseiling through a waterfall, canyoning more side-of-the-head protection, while the hard shell types 
as a sport has the potential to be rough on our brain cases. are cheaper to make and more durable. The latter are often 

Protection is a must, and while all climbing and canyoning preferred by climbing clubs for their longevity, and indeed in¬ 
helmets conform to ‘EN 12492’ - the European Impact molds do need to be looked after: strapping one to your pack 

Protection Standard (equivalent to International Climbing and and throwing it off a two-metre drop could spell its untimely 

Mountaineering Federation UIAA 106) - there are many ways in end. Often overlooked is the possibility of slipping on wet 
which they vary. boulders during the easy sections and going down like a sack 

There are two-and-a-half schools of thought when it comes of spuds, which is where the in-molds’ superior side impact 

to helmet construction: the hard shell type, in which an ABS protection comes into their own. 

shell is welded to an expanded polystyrene foam liner; the Wild endeavours to thoroughly try and test its gear for review, 

in-mold type, in which the tough polycarbonate shell and EPS and to this end all the helmets were taken on a canyoning 

foam are cast together in the same mold; and the new kid on trip in the Blue Mountains and tested across several 

the block: the one piece expanded propylene helmet. All these factors including water ingress, drainage, impact and more, 

construction types pass the safety standard, but there are still Atmospheric conditions ranged from sun to drizzle, the rocks 

pros and cons in terms of cost and weight (and in the case were slippery and the water was cold. Finally, it's worth pointing 

of the one-piece, looks). All helmets except Elderid’s Zodiac out that several of these helmets are available in female- 

come in two sizes with a decent overlap, but head size does not specific models, including the Petzl Elios and Elderid’s Shield II, 

necessarily follow body size, so it’s best to try them on in store. however the majority of climbing helmets are unisex. 
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Eastern Arthurs 



Dave Cauldwell provides added darity to his traverse of the Eastern Arthur Range, which was 
originally featured back in issue 143 


There are few places in Australia where 
you can experience truly dramatic 
mountains - peaks that serrate the 
horizon, protrude like giant’s teeth 
and immerse you in rocky wilderness 
cauldrons. Spellbinding and secluded, 
the Eastern Arthurs have a magic 
that words fail to capture. This magic 
nestles in clandestine crags; plummets 
into hanging valleys sculpted by eons 
of glacial glides; and it flourishes in 
ornate prehistoric flora seemingly 
arranged as if it were in an emperor’s 
palatial garden. 

Federation Peak is the reason most 
people venture to the Eastern Arthurs. 
And although the 1224-metre-high 
peak dominates the surrounding 
landscape, there’s much more to this 
majestic mountain range. Towering 
pillars of quartzite humble and impose. 
They are etched with wavy patterns that 
are the remnants of ancient seabeds 
that have been tectonically thrust into 
the air. They form a jagged path into an 


ethereal realm of mist, mossy gullies 
and sprawling moors. Isolated tarns 
have been sculpted by glacial activity 
during several ice ages over the last 
two million years. The inaccessibility 
of some is a comforting reminder that 
there are still places on Earth still solely 
under Nature’s dominion. 

What with its fairytale feel, it seems 
appropriate that the range would’ve 
been named after the mystical King 
Arthur. Its moniker, however, is named 
after George Arthur - the ruthless 
colonial governor of Tasmania’s penal 
colony back in the 1820s. 

Arthur made convicts’ lives arduous, 
and the Eastern Arthurs traverse is also 
an arduous proposition. It was even 
more so back in the late 1940s when 
bushwalkers were vying to be the first 
to bag the summit of Federation Peak. 
Instead of walking poles, hikers carried 
half axes and sometimes spent more 
of the day hacking away at scrub than 
actually walking. Forget snuggling into 


warm goose down sleeping bags and 
the comfort of a seven-centimetre- 
thick air mattress, back in those days 
pioneer peak-baggers laid on beds 
of prickly scoparia tops. They built 
shelters held together with foraged 
strands of young pine. 

The traverse itself is approximately 
seven kilometres long, but the 
going is far from quick. There are 
two access points: Scotts Peak 
Dam and Farmhouse Creek (these 
notes describe the Farmhouse 
Creek access), both of which 
involve lengthy walk-ins. Once on 
the range expect steep up- and 
down-climbs, scrambling, mud, 
and undulating territory flanked by 
prickly flora. The effort is offset by 
panoramas. Expansive views sprawl 
out to the Southern Ocean. Lonely 
stone pillars rise and ancient pencil 
pines endure the tumultuous weather, 
their secrets carried away on the echo 
of distant birdcalls. 
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ACCESS 

The Eastern Arthur Range is roughly 
90 kilometres southwest of Hobart. 

There are no buses to Farmhouse Creek 
so you'll need private transport. From 
Hobart, head south along the Huon 
Highway (A6), turning off at Geeveston 
onto Arve Road (C631). Follow this for 
27km before turning left onto Picton 
Road. Head south on either the West or 
East Picton Road (doesn't matter which 
because they’ll both eventually join), until 
you reach Farmhouse Creek. 

WHEN TO GO 

February and March are the driest 
months, but even in summer it can rain 
frequently and conditions vary from 
heatwaves to below freezing. If the wind's 
blowing from the Southern Ocean, expect 
cold weather; warmer conditions will 
eventuate from northern winds. Walking 
in the Eastern Arthurs is a lottery; you 
may be lucky and have several clear days 
in a row, or else develop a real loathing 
for mist. 

Accommodation 
Camping is prohibited but 
accommodation ranging from budget 
motel to luxury resort is available. 

MAPS 

With the exception of Mount Gower, 
the walks have some signs. A 1:25,000 
topographical map and Ian Hutton's A 
Rambler’s Guide to Lord Howe Island are 
available at the museum shop. The free 
tourist map offers alternatives for the 
Goat House route described here and 
some walks out to the east coast. 

WARNINGS 

Watch out for snakes when crossing 
the buttongrass plains. This area is 
susceptible to phytophthora (root rot), so 
stay on the main trails to avoid spreading 
it. Up on the range, the track is rough and 
winds along steep and exposed ridges. 
Check long-term weather forecasts and 
be sure to take a PLB (Personal Locator 
Beacon) in case you have an accident. 
You can hire them from Service Tasmania 
shops around the state. 



FURTHER INFORMATION 

National parks passes are required to 


visit the Eastern Arthurs. For visitor rates 
and purchase outlets, log onto www. 
parks.tas.gov.au. Water can be collected 
from creeks and lakes. You’ll need the 
following 1:250,000 TASMAPs: Picton, 
Razorback, Glovers and Burgess. 

John Chapman’s South West Tasmania 
has detailed track notes, directions for 
numerous side trips and useful maps. 
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Day One: Farmhouse Creek to Huon 
Track Trailhead, 20km 

The first day factors in the drive from Hobart 
and a 20-kilometre walk along a logging 
road to arrive at the Huon Track (AKA Yoyo 
Track) Trailhead. From Farmhouse Creek, 
walk north along Picton Road, from where 
you’ve just driven. After 19 kilometres, take a 
left-hand turn down Riveaux Road, heading 
southwest. The road crosses the river and 
continues for roughly half a kilometre before 
you take a right-hand turn down Quartz 
Quarry Road. From here, it’s a short way to 
the trailhead (left off the road) and walker 


registration. Depending on how early you’ve 
set off and how much energy you’ve got, 
you can either set up camp here, or else 
continue for another eight or so kilometres 
to a campsite at Blakes Opening. 

Day Two: Huon Track Trailhead to 
just north of Dawson Spur - or any 
campsite along the Huon Track, 
roughly 20km (depends on campsite 
chosen) 

The track follows the river, which will be on 
your right-hand side and reasonably close for 
most of the way. There are some fallen logs to 



limbo under and clamber over. From Blakes 
Opening, head west through scrub, ignoring 
a track to your left. The track undulates. 
There’s a good little camp spot about half a 
kilometre before Dawsons Spur (good 
because it’s really near the river).The 
hardcore may want to continue to the 
campsite at Cracroft Crossing, but if starting 
from the trailhead then this will be a long 
day of almost 30 kilometres. 

Day Three: Dawsons Spur to Pass 
Creek, roughly 14km 

The day starts with a steep climb up Mackays 
Spur. The track heads south and then west. 
Foliage narrows the track here, and there are 
many log obstacles — some of which are 
obscured by the flora. Cross Surrender 
Creek, and then over several small creeks 
until you reach Cracroft River. Huge fallen 
tree trunks make handy bridges across. The 
foliage condenses again for a short way, and 
then you’re suddenly belched out onto 
Cracroft Plains. Follow the track south- 
southwest, and then west until you come to 
aT-section.This is Mackays Track. Turn left 
(heading south) to climb the Razorback. 
Walk across the Arthur Plains, enjoying views 
of the Western Arthurs both straight ahead 
and to your right. 

The track winds across the plains and crosses 
Strike Creek. The Eastern Arthurs appear in 
the distance and a small campsite, located at 
the base of Lucifer Ridge by a creek, is the 
perfect place to spend the night if it’s not 
windy. There are two sheltered options 
nesded in small forests just beforehand. 
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Day Four: Pass Creek to Stuart 
Saddle, 3.6km 

From the campsite, the path tracks southeast 
initially before coming back southwest and 
venturing through a band of trees. The base 
of Luckman’s Lead becomes visible once 
you’re back out on the buttongrass plains. 
This morainal spur rises over 300 metres and 
is the gateway to the Eastern Arthur range. 
Initially, the path rises gently from the plains. 
To the right, West Portal - the highest peak in 
the Western Arthurs - rises prominently on 
the horizon. 

The path disappears into a forest and the 
going gets very steep and narrow. Tree trunks 
and branches are handy hoists. When the 
trees part, scramble through a band of cliffs 
that leads to low scrub. You’re greeted here 
by a wall of quartzite that makes you feel 


quite small. There’s a great view of the Dial 
(the left hand, dome-like peak), a part of the 
range you can access from the Stuart Saddle 
campsite. 

The track swings west and back into trees. 
The spur is scrubby and rocky and leads to 
an emergency campsite. A short but rocky 
climb leads to open tops where sheer peaks 
rise imposingly before you, including the 
Boiler Plates - a series of smooth and 
unscaleable crags that crown the ridge. You’re 
generally heading south here, and you know 
you’ve arrived in the Eastern Arthurs once 
Lake Leo appears to your right. East Portal 
rises above it (furthest peak to the right) and 
cairns lead the way. 

Descend into a gully until you come to the 
base of a rocky slab where you’ll climb left 
and cross a spur. The path tracks southeast 
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when the cliff ends and when you’re virtually 
level with the southern end of Lake Leo. 

Cross steep scrubby slopes and then climb 
south to the eastern side of Stuart Saddle, 
following a crest towards the cliffs. Descend 
into a world of prehistoric pandanus and 
some timber tent platforms. 

Day Five: Stuart Saddle to Goon 
Moor, 1.7km 

A short, beautiful day of walking through 
undulating and ornate pandanu paths. From 
the campsite, you're immediately immersed 
in a fairytale world. Tree roots protrude like 
woolly mammoth tusks as the track heads 
south and then southwest, hugging cliffs that 
drip with water. Huge boulders flank the 
path as you descend on a rocky path. 
Federation Peak and Goon Moor appear 
distant on the horizon. 

Eventually the track swings a sharp right, 
heading west, and you’ll climb up an eroded 
gully on top of which is a wide shelf. This 
leads to the TUMC (Tasmanian University 
Mountaineering Club) Saddle where these 
initials were once etched in stones on the 
ground. You can detour to East Portal here if 
you want to make a full day of it, following a 
scrubby spur north-west that descends into a 
saddle. From here, a rocky ridge heads 
northwest and then north to the summit. 
There’s no track to East Portal and navigation 
can be tricky, so allow at least four hours to 
get there and back. 

Head towards the Needles and traverse the 
western slopes of the first peak before 
climbing into a saddle between the two 
peaks. Descend southwest where the down¬ 
climbing gets a little rough, passing a rock 
shelter beneath a small cliff. Continue riding 
the ridge crest and Goon Moor soon 
becomes visible again. The timber board 
campsite is nestled away in a duster of 
mossy-barked trees just before the expansive 


Day Six: Goon Moor to Upper 
Bechervaise Plateau, 6.1km 

Traipse south across the moor, climbing 
steadily onto a rocky ridge and then 
deviating southeast and following cairns 
across the ridge. Eventually the Gables rise up 
to the left and the Four Peaks loom. This is 
the most difficult part of the traverse. The 
track winds through a series of sheer cliffs 
and the going is slow; some pack hauling 
may be involved because the down-climbs 
are steep. At times, you’ll be unsighted with 
your face against the rock as your feet grope 
for holds. Continue with care, heading south¬ 
east to the grassy Thwaites Plateau. 

A well-defined track dimbs steadily south¬ 


east across the plateau towards the prominent 
Devils Thumb. There’s a junction near the top 
of the moor. Right takes you to the campsite 
at Hanging Lake (one kilometre, one way), 
where most Federation Peak baggers camp. 
Take the left path and follow the track, 
known as the Southern Traverse. This is 
arguably the most spectacular part of the 
walk, undulating over a rocky ridge with 
some interesting down-climbs. Federation 
Peak looms ever closer and the views in any 
direction are breathtaking. 

The route across the rocky ridge is fairly 
obvious. Once you’ve passed the southern 
base of Federation Peak (the direct ascent 
route), keep your eyes open for a large 
chockstone wedged above your head in a 
gully. It’s impossible to miss this, but the 
sharp left turn, up to Bechervaise Plateau, can 
easily be missed. Once you’ve shimmied to 
the bottom of a narrow and slippery gully 
beneath the chockstone, don’t carry on 
straight ahead and down into another steep 
gully. Instead, look to your left and scramble/ 
climb northeast up a steep rock face. 

The descent to Bechervaise Plateau is steep 
and wonderful. The views out to the Eastern 
Arthurs provide perspective on where you’ve 
spent there last week. 

Day Seven: Upper Bechervaise 
Plateau to Crest Camp, 5.5km 

The traverse may be over, but the action 
certainly isn’t. Moss Ridge awaits - a steep 
muddle of logs, winding narrow paths and 
the occasional hairy down-climb. Some parts 
of the track seem to disappear into the forest, 
others are just downright questionable: 


WALK AT A GLANCE 

Distance: Roughly 85 kilometres 
Time: 7-10 days (depending on 
weather and fitness) 

Grade: Hard 

Start/Finish: Farmhouse Creek 
Access: From Picton Road 


obstacle courses littered with innumerable 
tree trunks. Prepare to limbo, straddle and 
crawl on your knees. The ridge is just over a 
kilometre long, but it’ll be one of the slowest 
kilometres of the trip. 

Once you’re off the ridge, the ground evens 
and the path stays near the Cracroft River. 
Buttongrass mazes and mud make the going 
slow at times. Pass three campsites before 
reaching Crest Camp. This is the safest spot to 
camp along here because it is above the level 
of the river; all of the other spots are right 
beside and if it rains hard these sites can 
easily get flooded. 

Day Eight: Crest Camp to 
Farmhouse Creek, 13.7km 

An easy and straightforward walk across 
buttongrass plains at first, before you cross 
the Cracroft River. The track loses its 
expansiveness en route to South Picton 
Saddle. You’ll now be in a forest, walking 
uphill before descending towards 
Farmhouse Creek. Cross the creek and head 
northeast, all the while keeping the 
waterway close on your left-hand side, before 
crossing a bridge and arriving back at the 
Farmhouse Creek car park. 
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THE WAYS OF THE BUSHWALKER: ON FOOT IN AUSTRALIA - A GUEST BOOK REVIEW BY 
MICHELE KOHOUT 

by Melissa Harper (University of New South Wales, $32.95) 

Published in 2007, this book provides insight into the origins of bushwalking in Australia and how unique 
the activity truly is. Based on Melissa Harper's PhD thesis, there are numerous quotes and references, 
which, although at times distracting, provide a necessary richness of detail on the history of walking as 
an Australian leisure activity. Harper captures the reader’s attention with sections on how bushwalkers 
took simple recreation a step further and became conservationists, map makers and lobbied for national 
parks to be created. The debate about whether maps and guidebooks were killing the wilderness 
experience is explored well (with reference to articles and letters published in past issues of Wild), and 
this will no doubt continue to be a topic of contention. What of the future? The book ends with sections 
on how safety in the bush has evolved, how to manage walker impact and how bushwalking gear has 
changed rapidly in the last 30 years. 



SPIRIT HIGH 

by James Knight (Xoum, $29.99) 

For those interested in discovering more about the life and achievements of Michael Parker, who features 
in the Profile of this issue, James Knight has written a detailed biography that doubles as a fundraising 
initiative for the Michael Parker Foundation.Introduced by a foreword from one of Australia’s most notable 
alpinists, Andrew Lock, and featuring the words of several of Michael’s close friends and family, the book 
is not only a worthy tribute to the man, but it also serves to provide another perspective to the growing 
body of literature that focuses on the exploits of Australian mountaineers in the Himalayas. Relying heavily 
on extensive interviews with first-hand witnesses, the book has the feel of a written documentary and 
reads differently in comparison to the more commonly presented autobiographical offerings in this genre. 
Ultimately, Spirit High is the story of a man’s obsession with challenging himself in a battle of physical 
exertion over geological hurdles, but at the same time subtle undercurrents indicate a complex, sensitive 
and, at times, troubled character that struggled to find his place in the world. 



THE MOUNTAIN 

by Mark Clemens (Peregrine Publishing, $49.95) 

Even for those local to Hobart, this photographic exploration of Kunanyi/Mount Wellington provides an 
idyllic perspective of a landmark that many have seen, but few truly come to fully appreciate. Featuring in 
Bob Brown’s column in Wild 144, Mount Wellington is a living landmark of a country's natural history that 
persists just a stone's throw from a population hub. As such, this pristine landscape remains threatened 
by development, making these photographic explorations all the more noteworthy as a result. Featuring 
quotes from John Muir, Robert Macfarlane and Nan Shepherd, the book carries an air of exploration in 
tandem with conservation - striking to the heart of many a wilderness enthusiast's concerns. ‘Primarily, 

I wanted to take the reader on a photographer's journey into the intimacy and unique personality of the 
place we simply call The Mountain - 18,250 hectares of wild landscape around which the Tasmanian 
capital of Hobart has built its existence,’ Clemens writes. 



FIRE EYE 

by Peter D'Plesse (Short Stop Press, $29.99) 

A debut novel from the Tasmanian-based, Peter D'Plesse, Fire Eye is an Australian adventure story that 
draws on the author's love of the local landscapes, fascination with indigenous cultures and thrill-seeking 
nature to create a narrative sure to capture the imagination of any likeminded individuals. Particularly 
suited perhaps to young adult males, a female protagonist may also work to entice a more diverse 
audience. Be warned, however; D’Plesse hasn't shied away from employing coarse language in many of 
the more emotionally charged moments, no doubt to add a level of realism to the action-packet plot. 
Follow Alex and her rough-edged hired investigator, Jed, as they search through tropical rainforest and 
desert landscapes to piece together a mystery involving her grandfather's missing plane and a Torres 
Strait treasure. No adventure plot is without an extreme antagonist of course, and it’s only a matter of 
time before the unlikely pair discover they’re not the only ones on the trail. 
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BIRDS 


Tales of Remarkable Birds 

by Dominic Couzens (Bloomsbury, $39.99) 

Ornithology - the study of the world’s bird species - has long been a passion for academics and 
amateurs for centuries, yet it seems our understanding of avian behaviour has been incredibly lacking 
for the majority of this time. Recently, advances in technology with regarding to trapping, filming and 
genetic analysis have given a much greater insight into our feathered friends than naked eye observation 
ever has. It is from these learnings that Couzens draws his Tales of Remarkable Birds, which covers 
five species from each continent (including Antarctica). Of our own inhabitants, you’ll learn more about 
the private lives of white-winged choughs, fairywrens, great bowerbirds, southern cassowaries and 
varied sittellas, before you turn to those species beyond Australasia. Find out why a toucan has such 
an oversized bill, or marvel at the mysteriously confused migration paths of the yellow-browed warbler. 
More than just a book for birders, this title will stoke passion in anyone with even a passing interest in the 
strangely beautiful - and sometimes cruelly amusing - natural phenomena that appear so abundant on 
our planet. 



UNPLUCKED: COLUMNS, BLOGS AND MUSINGS 

by Bill Oddie (Bloomsbury, $35) 

Considered by some to be the face of birding and avian conservation, Oddie has come a long way from 
his initial rise to prominence as a member of the comedy trio The Goodies. Moving onto a career in 
natural history spanning 30 years, Oddie has now compiled and expanded a collection of recent works, 
covering topics including encounters with orcas in Argentina and Iceland, a stalking tiger in India and 
much more between. Infused with his characteristic wit, the book isn't written to necessarily contain an 
implicit narrative, but one shines through nevertheless: that of a man enamoured of the natural world, 
who can’t step foot outside of his door without having an adventure related to one species or another. 
Even better, nearly each piece is punctuated with one of Oddie's quirky, hand-drawn cartoons, which 
lends an additional depth of flavour to a body of work that would be described as sumptuous regardless. 



DEXTER: THE COURAGEOUS KOALA 

by Jesse Blackadder (ABC Books, $35) 

Written for children aged 8-12, Blackadder's latest offering was inspired by her own encounters with a 
wild koala dubbed ‘Elsie’, which was eventually put down after contracting chlamydia - an unfortunately 
common disease for many of the species today. In a bid to tell the story of the koalas and the wildlife 
rescue workers that care for them, Blackadder envisioned a tale in which the 12-year-old Ashley and her 
aunt Micky (a longtime wildlife carer) discover an injured female koala and joey - Dexter - in the wake 
of a brutal cyclone. With an air of adventure, the book places its young female protagonist in similar 
danger as the young koala, as the floodwaters and ongoing weather conditions mean the unlikely group 
put themselves in harms way in a bid to reach their local vet. The result is a book that should serve 
as a gripping introduction to the reality of urban conservation, and with any luck will help to promote 
conscientiousness in the minds of a new generation of Australians. 



NAUSICAA: OF THE VALLEY OF THE WIND 

from Hayao Miyazaki (Madman Entertainment, $79.95) 

First released in 1984, this early Studio Ghibli masterpiece arrives courtesy of the acclaimed director, 
Hayao Miyazaki. Released as part of his collected works box-set, Nausicaa: Of the Valley of the Wind is 
best described as an enchanting - but also haunting - vision of humanity’s future a millennia after a great 
war has scarred the planet beyond recognition. Combining two common themes for Studio Ghibli, the 
film is both a commentary on how the natural world is afflicted by humanity's greed and also a reflection 
on the terrors of war (the fear engendered by the threat of nuclear holocaust is painfully evident). And, 
like all films in this particular collection, the content of this movie is both idiosyncratically Japanese while 
remaining universally accessible. For these reasons, anyone interested in the movie as described should 
also consider Princess Mononoke and Spirited Away for their individual takes on what it means to protect 
the natural world. 
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Directory 


The Wild Directory is 
a reference point for 
outdoors-related 
businesses worldwide. 

List your firm for only $48 
an issue ($58 in spot red). 

For more information, contact 
Campbell Phillips via email on 

auT telephone 03 9690 8766 


Suppliers 

National mail-order 

Canoes Plus 
733 High St 
Kew East, VIC 3102 
Ph: 03 9857 0110 

K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley, QLD 4006 
Ph: 07 3854 1340 

Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney, NSW 2000 
Fax: 02 9264 2645 
Prime Creative Media 
11-15 Buckhurst St 
South Melbourne VIC 3205 
Ph: 03 9690 8766 

New South Wales 

^Archera^ 

Chatswood 2067 
Ph: 02 9419 6955 

Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph: 02 9264 5888 

Trek & Travel 
447 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph: 02 9261 3435 

Northern Territory 

NT General Stores Pty Ltd 
42 Cavenagh St 
Darwin 0800 
Ph: 08 8981 8242 

Queensland 


K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph: 07 3854 1340 

South Australia 

Annapurna Outdoor Shop 
210 Rundle St 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph: 08 8223 4633 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle St 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph: 08 8223 5544 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
6 Formby Rd 
Devonport 7310 
Ph: 03 6424 7099 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York St 
Launceston 7250 
Ph: 03 6331 3644 

Victoria 

Bogong Equipment 
374 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph: 03 9600 0599 
bogong.com.au 


Canoes Plus Pty Ltd 
733 High St 
Kew East 3102 
Ph: 03 9857 0110 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
969 Whitehorse Rd 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph: 03 9898 3742 
E: info@wildernessshop.com.au 
W: wildernessshop.com.au 


Adventure 

Victoria 

Canoes Plus Kayak School 

Australia 

733 High St 

Kew East 3102 

Ph: 03 9857 0110 

New Zealand 

Adventure Consultants 
Ph: +64 3443 8711 
W: adventureconsultants.com 

Alpine Recreation Ltd 
Ph: +64 3680 6736 
W: alpinerecreation.com 

High Places Ltd 
PO Box 30, 

Mapua 7048, Nelson 
W: highplaces.co.nz 


Classifieds 


Whether you’re selling old 
gear or promoting your 
club or business, Wild 
Classifieds are a cheap and 
effective way of getting 
your message across. Only 
$1.90 a word, prepaid 
(minimum $19; or $2.30 in 
spot red, minimum $23). 


Simply phone, fax, email or 
write to tell us the wording 
of your ad and pay by 
cheque or credit card. 


Deadlines: 

146 (Mar/Apr) Jan 26 

147 (May/Jun) April 1 

148 (Jul/Aug) May 27 



the right to alter or reject any ad 
and will not be held responsible for 





PUBLICATIONS 

Rock back issues 

Copies of the following back 
issues remain, priced at $8.99 
each: no 1 (pocket-sized 
reproduction with plastic cover) 
and all Issues from no 21 
onwards, many containing free 
bound-in RockGUIDES. For full 
contents and to order, phone 
us on 03 9690 8766. 

Wild Full Set to Issue 142 
FOR SALE Issues 1-130 in 
Wild binders. 131-142 loose. 
$200 ono. Peter 0411212010 
Hornsby area. 


IV/WGUIDES & Track Notes 

If you're planning on walking in 
any part of Australia, the 
chances are we’ve got the 
route covered. With over 200 
walks described and illustrated 
with maps, W//dGUIDES and 
Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
VWdGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 
our online index at wild.com.au 
to establish your requirements 
and order by phone on 03 
9690 8766. 


REPAIRS 


Remote Equipment Repairs 

Specialising in repairs and 
alterations to packs, tents, sleeping 
bags (cleaning and down¬ 
boosting), Gore-Tex rainwear, 
fleece and ski clothing, alloy tent 
poles, self-inflating camp rests, 
reproofing tents and rainwear, 
zippers. Australia-wide service. 
Factory 40 

22-30 Wallace Avenue 
Point Cook, VIC 3030 
Ph: 03 8360 7113 
Fax: 03 9670 7412 
E: info@remoterepairs.com.au 


ACCOMMODATION 

GRAMPIANS Mt Zero log 

Mountain. Climbers rates OffP/ 
school hols. Angela retires 2015. 
Ph: 03 5384 3226 


TRAVEL/ 

INSTRUCTION 

Adventure Consultants 

World-renowned expedition 
guiding company operating in 
the Himalaya, South America, 
Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided 
ascents and climbing school in 
New Zealand’s Southern Alps. 
Directed by Guy Cotter from 
our base in Wanaka, NZ, we 
organise personalised 
expeditions and treks 
focused on you reaching 
the summit in style! 

Ph: +64 3443 8711 
E: info@adventure.co.nz 
W: adventure.co.nz 

Aspiring Guides NZ 

Guided ascents of Mt Cook, 
Aspiring, Tasman and many 
other classic NZ peaks. 
Mountaineering & climbing 
instruction and NZ’s wildest 
guided trekking. In winter, ice 
climbing & ski touring from our 
private mountain hut. For over 
20 years, Aspiring Guides has 

specialist! 

Ph: +64 3 443 9422 
W: aspiringguides.com 


Survival & Expeditions 

If you are a TRUE adventurer or 
are interested in REAL survival 
trips, then we are interested in 
hearing from you! 

E: iwanttogo@expeditions- 

incorporated.com 

W: expeditions-incorporated. 


IVi/dGUIDES & Track Notes 

If you're planning on walking in 
any part of Australia, the 
chances are we’ve got the 
route covered. With over 200 
walks described and illustrated 
with maps, Wr/dGUIDES and 
Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
W/WGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 
our online index at wild.com.au 
to establish your requirements 
and order by phone on 03 
9690 8766. 


Blas t from the past 

TAKING BETTER SHOTS 

f of wilderness adventures isn’t 
^ exactly a recent concern for our 
readers. In fact, the topic was 
first covered in issue 10 by a 
story from Jutta Hosel entitled 
‘Bush Photography'. It seems 
that, in some ways, things have 
hardly changed since 1983. 

‘It is not easy to answer the 
question of what type of camera 
should be used. Perhaps I could 
say it is extremely easy, because 
all well-known brands of modern 
cameras are entirely satisfactory,’ 
Hosel wrote. 


WHOSE AD IS 
IT ANYWAY? 

Answer in the 
next issue 

Last issue: 

Paddy Pallin 
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Doctor, mountaineer and photographer Andrew Peacock describes how a climbing 
excursion in California would come to shape his entire life 


I grew up in Adelaide where competitive 
sport as a youngster was the focus, 
specifically swimming, kayaking and Aussie 
Rules football. The outdoor environment - 
apart from the beach - was pretty alien to 
me until I started rock climbing in my mid¬ 
twenties while working as a surgical resident 
in California. The Sierra Nevada Range was 
where I first discovered the alpine world and 
this was the catalyst for me to embrace the 
wilderness as a place to explore and 
photograph. I didn’t even own a backpack 
until then. 

My first alpine climb in 1993 was the east 
face of Mount Whitney in the Sierras, the 
highest point in the continental US. It’s not a 
difficult climb but steep and long enough 
and in a spectacular location. I hired a 
Bulgarian guy as a climbing guide, he was a 
bit crazy with an eastern European mindset 
but I was keen to learn ‘the ropes’ as quickly 
and efficiently as possible, and with his 
tuition I was able to gain the skills needed for 
safe and confident climbing in the 
mountains. What I didn’t count on was that 
his idea of a ‘fully catered’ three day trip 
meant hiking into the wilderness with a 
baguette, a lump of cheese and a salami - for 
the two of us! At that time, gym climbing as 
an entree to the outdoor world didn’t exist 
and I was very much of the ‘don’t fall’ 
approach and enjoyed ‘trad’ climbs rather 
than bolted routes. That style of climbing 
seems less popular now as more athletic sport 
climbing takes precedence in many areas. 

Hiking in to reach backcountry areas was 
of just as much interest as the technical 
climbing, and the combination of the two is 
what I became most interested in. You can 
find the same sort of long hiking and 
climbing days in Australia of course, in 
places like the Warrumbungle National Park 
in NSW or Frenchmans Cap in Tasmania. 

I had discovered I really enjoyed the 
combination of physical and mental 
challenges that the activity required. I wasn’t 
very adventurous until then, but reading 
about climbing and learning about the 
characters featured in books like I Chose to 
Climb by Sir Chris Bonington and Thin Air: 
Encounters in the Himalayas by Australia’s 
Greg Child created a new awareness for me 
about a world that I knew nothing about, 
where planning, training and the alpine 
environment (along with luck), combined 
to provide for adventures in far flung places 
of the world. Needing an escape from the 
constrained environment within the four 



walls of a hospital I stopped working and 
took on the life of a ‘climbing bum’ for a 
while. Meeting people like prolific writer 
and climber John Long in California only 
propelled me further into a search for 
another climbing spot to experience. I 
journeyed to the places I read and wondered 
about, to the mecca: Yosemite National Park 
and to Joshua Tree National Park in 
California which was, and still is, my 
favourite place to climb. 

This lifestyle was great for a while, but a 
return to ‘reality’ and medical work was 
inevitable. Only, I did so with a different 
paradigm: I haven’t worked to a traditional 
full time schedule since. I didn’t continue 
with any specialist training, instead doing a 
ton of locum work in rural and remote 
places as GP or in emergency. That way I 
could commit to a month or two before 
taking off again on a trip to climb. In 1996, 

I volunteered with the Tibetan Government 
in exile at their hospital in Dharamsala, 

India and then in Nepal working at the 
Himalayan rescue association clinic in 
Manang on the Annapurna circuit. That was 
my first introduction to the Himalaya and 
from then on I began to look for ways to 



Airfmtica 


combine medical work with time in the 
mountains. Not long afterward I did my first 
stint as an expedition doctor, for an 
Australian army expedition to climb 
Shishapangma in Tibet. I also began guided 
trekking trips in the Khumbu region of 
Nepal for a US company and in 2002 
climbed another 8,000-metre peak, this 
time Manaslu in Nepal with a small Aussie 
team. After a stint working for a medical 
assistance company in Kazakhstan my wife 
and I were able to get in a quick ascent of a 
spectacular peak in the Ten Shan range, Khan 
Tengri. We were storm bound on the descent 
and spent three days with litde food in a 
huge snow cave with a number of people 
from various nationalities, which was an 
interesting experience! 

Time spent in the Himalaya has always 
been very special, as are the friendships I 
now have with some sherpas I worked with. 

In 2001,1 received a wake up call when 
an abseil anchor failed descending from the 
Low Peak of Aoraki/Mount Cook and my 
climbing partner died after a fall into a 
crevasse. Any air of invincibility that I might 
have had about outdoor adventure 
evaporated in an instant that day. It wasn’t an 
overnight realization, but I think that 
incident and my experience working in 
emergency rooms formed the basis for a ‘do 
it now, not later’ approach to life. 

Slowly, climbing has become less 
important to me and photography has taken 
over as my main ‘non medical’ pursuit. I 
began documenting my travels early on 
when slide film was the medium of choice 
and became a contributor to the Lonely 
Planet Image library (now part of Getty 
Images). 

These days I am more likely to seek out 
trips where I can contribute my medical 
skills as part of an expedition team in places 
where I want to photograph. I’ve been lucky 
to travel to Antarctica a number of times 
now and continue to really enjoy 
photographing the landscape and wildlife 
down south. In my role as medical director 
of Expedition and Wilderness Medicine 
Australia I enjoy teaching about the practice 
of medicine in austere environments; it’s fun 
to meet with and learn from the junior 
doctors who are also often looking to 
expand their horizons beyond traditional 
medical practice. 

www.footloosefotography.com 
www.expeditionmedicine.com.au 
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I imparalleled comfort 


BEST-RAINWEAR 

FOR ALL ADVENTURES 


Nano AS by Marmot; minimalist by 
design, this feather light jacket made from 
GORE-TEX® Active™ is hyper-breathable for 
all day comfort and dry skin sensorics. 

Proudly ranging the best tech rail 


; 

fear for every adventure 


EXPERIENCE IS EVERYTHING 



/f 

STORE LOCATIONS Melbourne City Miranda Fortitude Valley Launceston 

Ringwood Katoomba Adelaide Phdne 1300 65^ 259 

Sydney City Canberra Perth www.paddypallin.com.au 



That floating feeling of taking off your pack 
now available all day long. 


Introducing the NEW Osprey Anti-Gravity Suspension: 
Innovative, revolutionary, maybe even a little bit of magic. 


Atmos AG™ / Aura AG™ Series: Feel it to believe it at a retailer near you. ospreypacks.com/dealerlocator T: 1300 784 266 


SPREY 



